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The Delegation of Responsibility 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL WALTER L. WEIBLE 


Management includes the development of managers. So pile the re- 


sponsibility on the man who can produce; kick out the man who can't 


ELEGATION of authority is one of the things that 

are always applicable in management. Regardless of 
the kind of management, the delegation of authority 
requires the greatest amount of good judgment and 
wisdom. There are some people who believe in sweep 
ingly delegating authority to subordinates or to sub 
ordinate echelons. There are other people who won't 
delegate a bit of it but exercise the highest degree of 
centralized control. There isn’t any categorical solution 
to when, how, or where to delegate authority. It de 
pends upon your judgment; it depends upon the people 
with whom you are working. If you have the utmost 
faith, confidence and trust in them (all of which are 
based on sound knowledge of their Sygprer then 
you can delegate until “hell freezes over.” If you haven't, 
you don’t. Certainly everybody that wor rhe for you can’t 
be put in the same category. There must be some whom 
you do trust even though there may be some whom 
you don’t. You’re the man who must “hold the sack” 
in the delegation of authority. 


N the other hand, decentralization, which | “preach” 

so much in the Department of the Army, depends 
upon the degree of responsibilities you should be able to 
place wpon a lower echelon. It’s an entirely different 
matter, because you can’t be expected as an individual 
to do ev erything yourself; you must make certain other 
people or branches or sections or echelons be responsible 
for doing a certain part of it. Otherwise, the result is 
highly centralized control; when you're not there noth- 
ing happens; no decisions are made; everything goes 
to “pot.” If you die, it takes your successor months to 
pick up the loose ends to find out what you were doing 
and why you were doing it. So the delegation of re- 
sponsibility which is decentralization must be based on 
what you expect that particular branch, man, section, 
or echelon to do. What have you the right to expect 
should be done by them? Then you give them the 
responsibility. If they “fall on their face,” you “kick” 
them out; get rid of them. We don’t want them; we 
can’t use them. But if you never give them the responsi- 
bility, if 5 2u assume it all yourself, they are going to 


be promoted time after time after time, until one day 
they're going to be in a position of responsibility. Then. 
when they fail, everybody says, “Why? That fellow 
got wonderful reports throughout his career and now 
suddenly he fails us.” Why? The fault was in the 
people who rated him in the days gone by. They pro 
moted him beyond his capabilities to assume, or accept, 
or discharge responsibility; they never tested him by 
placing the responsibility squarely on his shoulders. If 
we don't reverse this trend, we are not going to develop 
the type of people for the future who will be “running” 
things; the future concerns me now. The future is in 
your hands and in the hands of the people whom you 
control; if you do a good job, then we need not worry. 
But if you don’t, all we're going to have in key positions 
in the future is a “bunch of nincompoops’ ’ who really 
don’t know how to operate. It’s not going to be w ‘holly 
their fault; it’s going to be partially your fault. 


O I claim that an important part of management 
consists really in developing your own people; that 
succession for the future is a most important thing to 
think of regardless of what field of management you 
are in. Pile the responsibility on a man who can pro 
duce, let him grow. If he continually produces, you've 
got somebody and if he doesn’t, rate him low and 
eventually get rid of him. We can’t use him; we don’t 
want him going “up the path” only to find some day 
ten or fifteen years from now that he’s a failure. So, | 
repeat—one of ‘the greatest things in management is the 
development of the people for whom you are respon 
sible. There must be an unselfishness in this because 
that fellow may some day take over your job, but that 
shouldn’t stop you. It’s a most comforting feeling to be 
able to leave your desk for a little while and know that 
everything isn’t going to “pot,” that you've got some 
fellow there whom you've developed who is going to 
handle it for you and handle it well. It’s a most uncom: 
fortable feeling to leave with the idea that everything 
may go “haywire” during your absence. So it is to your 
everlasting credit if you p Rin some of your managerial 
ability toward cle those whom you control. 


Drawn from a talk to the Army Supply Management Course Class at Fort Lee, Virginia, 22 April 1955 











the world’s shortest runway 


In the event of surprise attack with today’s weapons, a single bomb could wipe out a whole 
area. Meanwhile, longer and heavier runways are essential to the operation of today’s aircraft. 

Because of this, the Air Force has long been concerned with the need for entirely new ways 
of getting its fighter planes into the air by means which would eliminate the concentration of 
aircraft in the vulnerable areas of forward bases. 

Martin engineers, working with the Air Research and Development Command, were given 
the job of finding a solution to this important problem —and shown here is their answer. 

It is the world’s shortest airstrip—a mobile zero-length launcher which is transportable by 
air or land and which operates in a space of only ten square yards. It is shown here blasting a 
piloted Republic F-84 into full flight without the necessity of any take-off run. 

As an outgrowth of the work of the same Martin-ARDC team which produced the TM-61 
Matador pilotless bomber and zero-length launcher, this important development is another 
example of Martin’s contribution to American airpower and security. 


BALTIMORE + MARYLAND 














HELICOPTER LEADS DISASTER DRILL—The U. S. Coast 
Guard and the American Red Cross combine forces to 
practice highly effective rescue techniques in a simulated 
disaster. The drill took place off Brooklyn, New York. 


AROUND THE 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


CONGO COPTER—Sabena Belgian World Airlines offi- 


cials prepare to test one of three Sikorsky S-55 helicopters 
soon to fly over Belgian Congo jungles. The helicopters 
will spray and dust insecticides in the never ending 
battle against disease-bearing insects. Sabena will oper- 
ate these S-55s along with the S-51s which pioneered this 
jungle work in the Leopoldville area. 


Having led two surfboats to the beach, a Coast Guard 
Sikorsky HO4S hovers nearby to effect any further 
rescues necessary. Versatile Sikorsky helicopters see ex- 
tensive service in Coast Guard units. 


WORLD WITH 


pie: Boat 


HELICOPTERS RESCUE 93—Two H-19 Sikorskys from 
the U. S. Air Force’s Air Rescue Service last March 
rescued 93 men, women and children from a storm-swept 
South Carolina lake. They were stranded on sandbars and 
small islands when violent storms struck suddenly. The 
helicopters made more than 23 trips to bring the marooned 
people to safety on the mainland. 
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HELICOPTER HISTORY: 


First helicopters 
sent overseas by the Army 


In November, 1943, the first helicopters to 
be sent overseas, Sikorsky R-4s, were de- 
livered at Stratford, Connecticut to the 
Army Air Force. They were disassembled 
and loaded into cargo planes for the long 
flight to the China-Burma-India war theatre. 
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ARMY GETS FIRST H-34s—Two big H 
of Sikorsky’s new S-58 helicopter, take off on their delivery 
flight. First deliveries of this model began in March. The 
H-34 provides a substantial increase in size, capacity and 
performance over the Sikorsky H-19s already in wide use by 
Army units. The big H-34 has as its Navy counterpart the 
anti-submarine HSS. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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organization wherein all who are in accord with its 
objectives may join in the exchange of ideas and in- 
formation on military matters, and in fostering, ron 
porting, and advocating the legitimate and age me role 
of the Army of the United States and of all its elemen 
branches, and components in providing for and AssmRipg 
the Nation’s military security.” : 


ASSOCIATION’S JOURNAL 


NFORMED military circles in Washington (and probably 

elsewhere) are discussing the speech the Chief of Informa- 
tion made to the Civilian Aides Conference at West Point 24 
May. 

General Mudgett mentioned out loud some of the things 
that have long bothered those of us who realize the Army’s 
problems in gaining a favorable press, and the advantages of 
such a press at a time when the Army seems to be squeezed 
smaller and made less effective in favor of the more glamorous 
services, 

He listed six Army-made obstacles to better understanding, 
and six others over which the Army has little or no control. 

In the first classification we have: (1) a lack of public 
relations experience among the leaders from regimental com- 
manders up; (2) the tradition of officer aloofness from the 
public; (3) the average Army ofhicer’s fear of reporters; (4) 
branch consciousness which prevents telling the Army story; 
(5) too little advance planning in the field of information; 
and (6) our unenthusiastic “alumni,” which indicates un- 
successful indoctrination, 

The Army has little control over (1) the fact that the Army 
always produces the largest casualty list; (2) the difficulty of 
glamorizing a foxhole and other evidences of the Army’s 
rugged life; (3) the feeling that the Army is big because 
professional soldiers want it that way; (4) the large proportion 
of draftees and Reserve officers in the Army whose main 
purpose seems to be to get out of the service; (5) the wide, 
and therefore complicated role of the Army, which is difficult 
to present to the public; and (6) the fact that the Air Force and 
Navy benefit from industry's advertising, since these services 
absorb the entire output of many individual corporations. 


EMBERS of our Association may well be proud that Gen- 
eral Mudgett singled it out for mention in offering sug- 

gestions on how to improve the Army’s position. He said: 

“The Army has a great need for an organization similar to 
the Navy League and the United States Air Force Association. 
These are basically civilian organizations devoted to the ad- 
vancement of the uniformed Services they sponsor. The 
ASSOCIATION OF THE Unitrep States Army though similar 
to the United States Air Force Association in name is not 
similar in character or structure. Its Board of Directors is 
selected primarily from officers both active and retired with 
the active duty members taking the most active part. There 
are some directors and members of THE AssocIATION OF THE 
Unrrep Srates Army who believe it highly desirable to 
campaign for a greatly increased civilian membership of the 
Association and progressively to elect civilian directors until 
control is eventually assumed to a great degree by non-uni- 
formed personnel. This would, of course, require amendment 
of the Constitution of the Association to provide voting mem- 
bership for civilian members. Such a proposal is not ready for 
presentation at this time but we may later ask for your advice 
and assistance in examining such a project... .” 

Here, indeed, is something to think about. 


HE Army’s story needs to be told, better than it has been 
in the past, and effectively enough to improve the future 
of the Army, and thus the future of national defense. General 
Mudgett’s speech is evidence that real consideration is being 
given to the problem in the highest echelons of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and that your Association may have an 
important part to play in the solution. Your Association will 
do its part, and your Journat, as the most vital activity of the 

Association, will keep you posted on developments. 
Tue PuBLisHER 
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Bring Back the Horseflesh 


© The article on China in the May 
Journat (“In China, Recon Is for Foot 
Soldiers”) seems vividly to point out 
again that we made a great mistake sev- 
eral years ago when we chucked all our 
horse cavalry. The situation and terrain 
there clearly call for fast-moving horse 
reconnaissance outfits. 

We found we needed them in Italy 
during the last war and should have 
learned a lesson about their employment 
from the Chinese Reds in Korea. The 
“four-legged jeep” worked in CBI during 
World War II and will no doubt come 
into his own again if we have to fight 
in that area in the future. 

Light-mounted reconnaissance _battal- 
ions on the order of the German infantry 
regiment’s mounted reconnaissance bat- 
talioa, or our 3d Infantry Division's pro- 
visional mounted reconnaissance 
squadron in Italy during World War 
II will be able to move rapidly across 
country in the rough terrain between 
those main roads twice as fast as dis- 
mounted patrols can and will keep those 
road-bound columns well informed on 
enemy activity... . 

Let’s hope Captain Little is wrong 
about his mass army, because there are 
a number of young men spending four 
years being trained for a way of life 
which no longer exists, if he is right. 
Take away the Army way of life and 
what do we have left to hope for in our 
careers? Here’s to an army with plenty 
of esprit de corps, discipline, and morale! 

Caper F. J. Kune, '57 
VMI 
Lexington, Va. 


Thank Y ou, Sir! 


© After three issues of Tus Army Com- 
BaT Forces Journat, I am more than 
pleased. As you have guessed, I am ex- 
AAA, now Arty, and unfortunately, 
retired as well. 

I regretted—not resented—the shuffle- 
off of the Antiaircraft Journal. Colonels 
Brady, Harris, and a host of others pro- 
duced a whale of a good professional 
digest and I enjoyed it—even contributed 
to it a couple of times. However, even 
an irreconcilable would have a hard 
time being lonesome in the company of 
the distinguished Generals Lemnitzer, 
Weible, and others. And Colonel Bunk- 
er's revered father was one of my very 
best former COs. 

I note the half impasse between AAA 
and FA, but in AAA circles I find a 
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similar discussion going on relative to 
qualifications which must characterize 
the AAA and the GM officer. It is my 
own thought that only an extremely ca- 
pable and necessarily small group can 
be interchangeable in this field alone. 
Time and experience are necessary to 
plot the trend which will determine the 
proficiencies required and the organiza- 
tion best fitted to apply them. 
In the meantime, if we all remember 
that in all activities we are working for 
the same high ideal, the technical assign- 
ments will be resolved. I wish there was 
a way in which I could start all over. 
Cor. Russet K. Havicnorst 
Arty, Retired 

7231 Sunset Drive 

Miami 43, Fla. 


Biased Umpires? 


® As a member of the 5lst AJB, I re- 
cently participated in Exercise Bug 
Bort here at Fort Hood. Particularly 
impressive to me was the speed of at- 
tacks launched both by Aggressor (4th 
Armored Division) and U.S. forces (1st 
Armored Division). The stock school 
phrase, “shock action,” was brought 
home very vividly in the attack of armor 
columns. 

However, I could not help but feel 
that the exercise did not nearly show 
the true effect of well-led and well- 
entrenched infantry. It seems to me that 
umpire-actioned armor exercises will nev- 
er achieve a true perspective against in- 
fantry until a dummy round is developed 
for infantry antitank weapons. 

Actual hits on armor by squash-head 
rounds will cause umpires to slow ac- 
tion, where the present tendency is to 
ride over the insignificant 3.5 rocket- 
launcher positions on a sort of weight- 
to-weight scoring basis, favoring the tanks 
by slightly biased odds. 

Lr. T. A. Reum 
Hq CCA, 4th Armd Div. 
Fort Hood, Texas 


“Solidarity,” Continued 


® Captain Little, in the February Jour- 
NAL, paints an accurate and gloomy 
picture of the decline of military virtues 
in our Army. Some comments expressed 
in your March issue are depressing in 
that the writers have apparently not 
grasped Captain Little’s none too subtle 
irony and have not taken into considera- 
tion his quotation marks. 

It seems to me that I understood the 
thoughts of this master craftsman in our 
language until his last paragraph: 


THE 


“Still, the mass army will win wars or 
perform the tasks assigned to it. Mass sol- 
diers will accept their jobs, the need to 
perform them and, if necessary, to sacri- 
fice their lives in doing the task. But they 
will expect it to be done in a businesslike 
way, without fanfare and trumpets, and 
then go home.” 

If Captain Little is right in this judg- 
ment, then the character of the soldier 
has changed. Study of historical cam- 
paigns and reading of celebrated military 
writers is outmoded. I submit, first, that 
the mass army will not win wars and, 
second, that if it inconceivably could, 
all the ships at sea would not suffice for 
the subsequent “Operation Glory.” 

Cor. Reynotps Conpon 


Hq SWComd. 
APO 9, San Francisco 


© See Page 53 for another blast at “Mass 
Armies.” With the possible exception of 
a final rebuttal by Captain Little, this 
will close the debate, for the time at 
least. 


Harvard Salutes Princeton 


® As a Harvard man, I was greatly in- 
terested and amused by Captain Richard 
P. Taffe’s article, “Homburgs and Hel- 
mets” [April issue], comparing the USMA 
class of 1944 with the same class of 
Princetun. 
As a footnote to Captain Taffe’s arti- 
cle, it might be interesting to note that 
as of a year ago, the commanders of both 
of New York’s Reserve divisions were 
Princeton men—the 77th Infantry Divi- 
sion, commanded by Major General 
Julius Ochs Adler, now retired (Prince- 
ton 1914); and the 98th Infantry Divi- 
sion, commanded by Major General John 
Williams Morgan (Princeton 1916). 
Congratulations on a splendid maga- 
zine which I look forward to each month. 
Lr. Cor, Geornce C. ALEXANDER 
Arty, USAR 

857 State Road 

Mounted Route 17 

Princeton, N.J. 


Shrapnel, Again 


© Even general officers are human and 
are not immune to error. Major General 
H. W. Blakeley’s article on mines in 
Tue Journat for May is excellent and 
timely. However, it contains one error 
which no well-informed member of the 
Army should make. In the second illus- 
tration from the right in the upper por- 
tion of page 33 is shown a Russian 
fragmentation or antipersonnel mine. It 
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is described as “a shrapnel mine.” This 
is a grossly erroneous designation regard- 
less of what anyone may say. 


* * * 


I am enclosing a reprint of a more 
detailed article on shrapnel by me, pub- 
lished in The Military Surgeon [now 
Military Medicine], September 1953, 
which I hope you will please send to 
General Blakeley. I received a highly 
complimentary letter on the article from 
the late Colonel Calvin Goddard. 

Cox. Joun H. ScHAEFER 
Medical Corps, Retired 
535 S. Curson 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


© General Blakeley, believe it or not, 
has made a minor crusade of the tend- 
ency of people to call shell fragments 
shrapnel. He has never overlooked an 
opportunity, in writing or conversation, 
to point out that shell fragments are not 
shrapnel. Further, the good General had 
nothing to do with the two-page picture 
spread in our May issue. The captions 
were written by one of the staff, who fol- 
lowed paragraph 99 of TM 5-223A, 
which definitely called the POMZ-2 a 
“shrapnel mine.” We have now converted 
our staff member to be a member of the 
crusade. General Blakeley is quite famil- 
iar with Colonel Schaefer's article on 
shrapnel; indeed he pressed a copy into 
the hands of another member of the staff 
shortly after it appeared, pleading with 
him to be converted and quit misusing 
the word. 


Captain Tactic Gets His Lumps 


© I wonder how many Cerebrations will 
flood your office in answer to the claims 
of one Captain Tactic (“U.S. Grant 
Wasn't a Trooper”) in the May Jour- 
NAL, 

I can only presume that Captain 
Tactic is not an airborne officer. Con- 
sequently, I cannot be angered by his 
arguments, but can only feel sorry for 
him that he has not had the great op- 
portunity of taking airborne training. I 
would like to dissect his arguments 
phrase by phrase, but I am sure that the 
Cerebrations section will be too crowded. 
At any rate, I must tackle his last sen- 
tence, word by word. 

It reads: “This ill-considered scheme 
for the bedevilment of officers who al- 
ready have demonstrated ability and de- 
sire for Regular Army service stands to 
achieve little and lose much.” 

Ill-Considered? I have no knowledge 
of how much staff wrangling was pre- 
liminary to this program, but even if it 
was an impromptu affair, it is no less a 
work of mild genius than if it were 
painstakingly worked out. 

Bedevilment? Certainly every officer 
affected should be highly pleased that 
he has been selected for such important 
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training so early in his career without 
having to make repeated attempts 
through channels, as I had to do. 

Achieve little? We will gain thousands 
of better-trained and better-motivated of- 
ficers. 

Lose much? Exactly what? 

I must agree with the Captain that 
this program accomplishes nothing that 
could not be accomplished by giving 
similar training to the entire Army. Un- 
fortunately, that is not possible. But, 
admitting that we cannnot train the 
whole Army to be rangers and para- 
troopers, how can we state that the im- 
pact of any one or several successive 
West Point classes will be negligible? 
These men are our future leaders. They 
will lead the way they are trained and 
inspired. 

I can speak only for airborne. I have 
not had the privilege of taking ranger 
training though I certainly would if | 
thought an officer of my grade and 
branch could get in. But speaking of air 
borne, I am ready to take the Captain’s 
bets on his three prophesied results. The 
Regular Army will not lose any signifi- 
cant number of potentially excellent ofh- 
cers. I think the Captain hung himself 
here by including the qualifying term 
“potentially excellent.” I cannot see how 
the prestige of airborne will be lowered 
by considering it an essential pursuit for 
every Regular Army combat officer. 

I went through airborne training as 
a field-grade officer. I was in horrible 
physical condition at the time and I had 
a rough go of it. I remember distinctly 
sobbing out loud on one of the longer 
runs. The “sympathetic” reaction of the 
cadre sergeant was to yell, “Will the 
trainee who is groaning in the last squad 
please groan in cadence?” I cannot see 
a cadre of that caliber lowering standards 
for any number of West Point lieu- 
tenants. 

Volunteering for airborne has never 
seemed to me to stand on the pureness 
of the motive behind the letter of appli- 
cation. I have known volunteers of many 
shades of reluctance; volunteers who de- 
sired to get out of a difficult situation; 
volunteers who preferred Stateside jump- 
ing with an airborne division to ground- 
pounding overseas; and men who were 
“volunteered” by a wife with an acute 
appreciation of the extra grocery money 
involved. The volunteering that counts 
is the voluntary step through the door 
of the aircraft at a thousand feet—and 
then voluntarily getting back into the 
aircraft to go back for more. 

Please, Captain, do not make the sug- 
gestion that the technical services be 
saddled with officers who fail to meet 
the standards of fortitude required in the 
combat arms. 

Physiologically, yow are correct in 
stating that physical fitness is a fleeting 
achievement. Not so fleeting as thirty 
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days, perhaps, but certainly it can go in 
six months. However, you fail to reckon 
with inspiration. Once I did get into 
physical shape I have been encouraged 
to keep it. Right now I am the only air- 
borne officer in my unit, and when the 
results of the semiannual PT tests are 
tallied I stand at the top—well above the 
young lieutenants. 

You are quite right in stating that 
jumping out of aircraft and helling 
around in a swamp are not strict req- 
uisites for effective military leadership. 
However, a certain bravado and a will- 
ingness to face danger and difficult situa- 
tions have always been fairly good 
indicators. It seems a rather peculiar 
coincidence that a very large number 
of airborne officers are included in those 
now at the top of the military pyramid. 

Just what are the magic properties 
instilled by completion of airborne train- 
ing? Now that I frankly cannot answer. 
I can feel these properties, but I cannot 
describe them. My only suggestion is 
that if you wish an answer to that ques- 
tion, try it yourself. 

Lr. Coronet Mepic 


© The article in the May issue by Cap- 
tain Tactic will no doubt give rise to 
many warm discussions on the subject 
of requiring newly commissioned RA 
second lieutenants to take either airborne 
or ranger training. Never in the past had 
I considered myself a “self-styled hard 
guy.” I fear now I fall well within the 
limits of such a category. I stand as a 
firm backer of the policy that newly com- 
missioned officers take this training. 

No one denies the fact that many wars 
have been won by non-airborne soldiers 
or by others lacking the rugged experi- 
ence of ranger training in the less ac- 
cessible parts of our Southland. This 
lack of denial amounts to very little, 
however. Many lives might have been 
saved in these very same wars had certain 
leaders been required to display before- 
hand a bit of courage that too late they 
discovered they did not have. General 
McClellan remains somewhat infamous 
for his inability to make decisions that 
would have won the Civil War at a 
considerably cheaper price. How long 
would he last if he could not decide in 
five seconds that his main chute would 
not open? 


* * * 


Finally, look at the matter this way. 
Keep the standards high and the level 
of performance remains high. West 
Point has proven this repeatedly. Maybe 
the rigid physical examination, the strin- 
gent academic requirements, and the 
constant calling upon a cadet to produce 
are not always necessary. But these things 
pay off. Almost all our officers at one 
time or another complain about the de- 
creased standards of the Officers Corps. 


Enough complaining—let’s face up and 
do something about it. Make''that new 
officer reach for that bar and he will 
protect its value. 

Lr. Denyte T. Wuippce 


Hq 7812th AU 
APO 227, N.Y.C. 


Origin of Leader Reaction Course 


© I read with interest and no small de- 
gree of satisfaction the item about the 
“Leader Reaction Course” [Infantry 
School News] in your May issue. I 
haven’t written to THe JourNaAL since 
you so kindly published my first literary 
effort in 1932, while I was a second 
lieutenant of Infantry. So I thought I 
might renew acquaintance and tell you 
a little about the background of this 
course, as I introduced it into the United 
States and provided the original. demon- 
stration on it for representatives of The 
Infantry School. 

In 1949, while a member of the fac- 
ulty of the RAF Staff College in Eng- 
land, I was invited by the War Ministry 
to sit as an honorary member of the 
board for selection of cadets for the 
Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst. 
The selection board at that time was 
sitting at Knepp Castle in Sussex. 

The castle itself was not a castle in the 
turreted and moated sense but rather an 
old manor house, capable of withstand- 
ing any neighborly attacks. Its Spartan 
surroundings, however, were quite im- 
pressive and certainly provided the at- 
mosphere for a proper cadet-selection 
seat. 

The selection board itself was headed 
by a major general and had a member- 
ship of approximately six lieutenant colo- 
nels and colonels, all with excellent 
combat records. Their assignment was 
for a three-year period and they were 
quite efficient and sincere about the job 
of selection. It is interesting to compare 
this experience level with that of a U.S. 
service where I helped install this course 
at their center. When I asked for the 
people who were to operate the project, 
I received one captain, two first lieu- 
tenants, and one second lieutenant. 

In order to brief them properly I 
gave them the three-day selection test, 
at the end of which the raters, who had 
been rating for almost three years, de- 
termined that not only were two of these 
three not qualified to judge leadership, 
but great doubt was placed upon their 
qualification for commission. I mention 
this only to point out that this project 
is effective only if the raters are in the 
market for leaders and know how to 
judge them. It is impossible to expect 
a man to select a horse, unless you first 
show him one. Otherwise he wouldn’t 
recognize one when he saw it. The same 
is true of leader selection. 

About the applicants: They came to 


Knepp on the weekend and were ready 
for testing on Monday morning. The 
test was for three days, and one batch 
of approximately 20 to 25 went through 
each week. These young men came from 
all parts of the British Commonwealth 
and had already qualified for entrance 
to Sandhurst so far as the mental and 
physical requirements were concerned. 

Actually, these qualifications provided 
them only with eligibility to undergo the 
leadership selection tests at Knepp rath- 
er than entrance to Sandhurst. It is 
here that the British recognize and prove 
the fact that a man may be mentally 
and physically qualified for entrance to 
the college but still, he isn’t a leader. 
Many fail entrance at this point, and 
the refreshing thing about it is that the 
decisions are not made by object tests 
and Ph.Ds but by military leaders. 


* * * 


I became quite enthusiastic about the 
course and decided to bring the idea 
back to the United States. In 1950, while 
Commandant of the Air Tactical School, 
just before closing it, and while engaged 
in planning the Squadron Officer School 
at the Air University, I wrote the British 
War Ministry for drawings of the prob- 
lems. They provided us with eight prob- 
lems. To these we added four more of 
our own design and built models of 
each. Since we did not have the spaces 
or the wooded areas as did Knepp, we 
could not disperse the problems. So I 
designed a 60-by-20-yard stall system 
consisting of twelve stalls with a problem 
in each stall. In this way all twelve 
activities could be controlled from one 
point and the director could observe 
the quality of his raters. 

Historically, the German Army used 
this selection device in the 1920s and 
1930s. The British, so they tell me, got 
it from the Germans in the 1930s and 
have used it ever since. 

Although in the four years it has been 
operating in the Squadron Officer School, 
it has been used as a means of demon- 
strating problem-solving and group co- 
operation. It has always selected leaders 
from the top and non-leaders from the 
bottom. Its true function is not a demon- 
stration of problem-solving and leader 
reaction, but rather leader identification. 
It should be used as a device to select 
into a school, or out of a school where 
leadership is the aim. But it can’t be 
done unless the raters are qualified. I 
have recently completed the preparation 
of a three-day test for cadets which may 
be of some value to the Leader Reaction 
Course at The Infantry School. If so, I 
will be glad to make it available to 
them. 

Cor; Russert V. Rrreney 
USAF 


Norton AF Base 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
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The Fairchild-built C-123 Assault Transport is designed for one objec- 
tive: to air-land equipment and supplies anywhere . . . including 
unimproved bases in forward areas. 


Every line of this rugged airplane is engineered for maximum crew 
and troop protection as well as payload. 


Short-distance take-off and landing abilities assure adaptability 
to the most unprepared terrain. Integral, full-width ramps 
reduce loading and unloading time on the ground to a minimum 


in advanced combat areas. 


The Fairchild-built C-123 Assault Transport is a perfect 
military team-mate for the renowned “Flying Boxcar” 


the ultimate for any assault transport operation. 
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Look to Lockheed for Leadership 
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This is the C-130 Hercules, a new Air Force combat cargo 
plane now in production at Government Aircraft Plant 
No. 6 (GAP-6) in Marietta, Georgia. 

You're going to hear a lot about this plane. The Hercules 
was designed to function in the new atomic era as a highly 
mobile, high-speed transport, able to rush men and mate- 
riel to vital areas at less cost. 

The C-130 is the result of a new Air Force-Lockheed 
concept of tactical mobility. It was engineered specifically 
to solve problems of loading, unloading, on-board han- 
dling, airport limitations and operating costs. 

The low fuselage floor, 41 inches off the ground, pro- 
vides truck-bed loading, while the adjustable tail ramp 
also permits vehicles to drive directly aboard. And the 
unique landing gear, combined with the C-130’s tremen- 
dous power, makes possible short takeoffs and landings 
even on improvised runways. 

Developed for the Tactical Air Command, the Hercules 
will also drop paratroops and evacuate wounded from 
forward areas. And its amazingly low operating cost 
promises greater economy in future peacetime air freight. 





FRONT AND CENTER 


HE Army, the President said at the 

Military Academy commencement 
exercises, isn’t what it used to be and 
never was. He quoted the old saw to 
show that change is inescapable and 
that the Army in pursuing its duty of 
providing for the common defense 
must master evolving circumstances. 
Among the evolving circumstances the 
President touched upon were two 
points that he has mentioned before. 
First, nuclear war would mean the near 
end of civilization, and second, that un- 
derstanding between East and West 
can be developed only over the course 
of many years of patient and cautious 
negotiation. Another war could be “a 
catastrophe approaching almost the ex- 
termination of mankind,” he said in 
driving home the point that the “nat- 
ural process of change has become a 
cataclysmic rush.” He advised against 
accepting «councils of despair or “apa- 
thetic acceptance that human ability 
is not equal to the immense problems 
newly arisen.” His advice was that 
“we must think better and faster and 
more wisely than ever before.” Peace 
and understanding may come only 
though efforts lasting a generation, he 
said. He told the cadets that “Your 
entire lives may and should be as 
seriously devoted to leading toward 
peace as in preparing yourselves for 
war. Almost certainly, many of you 
will sit at future council tables as prin- 
cipals or as staff advisers. Your second 
mission, then, will be to represent ac 
curately the heart and purposes of 
America.” There was no implication 
that the U. S. Army was outliving its 
usefulness. 


The 30th Engineer Group (Topo 
graphic) is surveying 86,000 square 
miles of Alaska this summer using 47 
helicopters—seven H-19s and 40 H-23s. 
The Group has an aviation section of 
some 300 men including 71 pilots. It 
flies surveying crews to areas where 
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conventional aircraft can’t land. Re- 
supply is usually by air. The Group 
also uses light aircraft including L-19s, 
L-20s and six of the new U-1 Otters, 
equipped to operate with wheels, skis 
or floats. 


4 4 4 


HERE will never be agreement 

about where the line should be 
drawn between “need to know” and 
“nice to know,” but it is plain that 
the breakthrough in military technol- 
ogy has been so rapid and so bountiful 
that some “need to know” information 
may have to be moved over into the 
“nice to know” department. As a quick 
example, is additional training in meth- 
ods of evading the enemy when cut 
off from friendly forces and in escap- 
ing from the enemy when captured 
“need to know” or “nice to know’ in- 
formation? If it takes many months to 
train an artillery sergeant in his duties 
as a section chief with a guided mis- 
sile or rocket weapon, will there also 
be time to train him as an infantryman 
able to protect his weapon from guer- 
rilla bands or infilrators? It is as im- 
portant as ever that soldiers have a 
working knowledge of the basic ele- 
ments of military survival, but it is 
also necessary for the soldier to be on 
top of technological advances in his 
specialized field. Grave responsibilities 
face those who must decide what is 
vital and what is not quite so vital 
but certainly helpful. 
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What seems to have escaped the at- 
tention of the Hoover Commission in 
so far as its reports on the military 
services are concerned is that the busi- 
ness of the military is war and prepara- 
tion for war. The Army is not a “make 
job” agency or a testing ground for in 
dustrial or business management meth- 
ods. It spends most of its time building 
up an inventory of trained men, usable 
weapons, and instruments, and in stor- 
ing away military knowledge and skill. 


Thus its books are in the red until 
V-day. At that time they show big 
profits. On V plus 1 they go into the 
red again. 
va Se 

A’ air-transportable army is possible 

but to get it, there must be a singu- 
lar concentration on removing every 
obstacle that stands in the way. Two 
of the greatest are weight and cost and, 
as Maj. Gen. Kenner F. Hertford re- 
ported to the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, a decision must be 
made “whether to develop the full 
technical promise of light metals—or 
whether considerations of cost, dura- 
bility, and logistic support require- 
ments limit us.” The Army must look 
for bigger (and more rugged) trans- 
port airplanes, helicopters and con- 
vertiplanes, and it must also get some 
priority in the use of light metals in 
developing new weapons and equip- 
ment that can be economically carried 
by aircraft. One of the principal re- 
quirements remains the problem of an 
antitank weapon that will definitely 
master masses of enemy armor. Many 
infantrymen believe it is possible and 
cite various new developments. If such 
a weapon appeared, armor probably 
wouldn’t disappear from the battle- 
field. But certainly armored divisions 
would immediately have a need for 
far more infantry protection and the 
development might be towards one 
common type combat division, rather 
than the three we now have. 
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“Bizmac” is not an aid to digestion, 
but an electronic data-processing ma- 
chine that may afford relief to ulcerous 
Ordnance officers who got that way 
from trying to keep track of the 170,- 
000 different items kept in tank-auto- 
motive depots. The machine is being 
installed at the Tank-Automotive Com- 
mand headquarters at Detroit to pro- 
vide accurate and fast information on 
supply levels at all tank-automotive 
depots. 
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_ bage recent public hassle over wheth- 
er the Russians have more or faster 
bombers than the U.S. wasn’t very 
enlightening, but it was certainly in 
the democratic tradition of every man 
getting up on his feet and sounding 
off, whether informed or otherwise. 
Out of the welter of talk a dumb but 
honest man might have gotten the 
idea that the bombers were going to 
fight one another. The fact that they 
don’t seems to make the whole argu- 
ment rather silly, except as it’ indicates 
technological superiority—which is 
most important, of course. But it would 
seem that if the USAF has enough 
thermonuke carrying bombers to get 
through Soviet air defenses, we need 
not fret because the Russians have 
more of the same or maybe some that 
can fly a few knots an hour faster than 
ours. What we ought to fret about is 
whether our air defenses are good 
enough (or can be made good enough) 
to stop Russian bombers, whether or 
not they are more numerous or speedier 
than General LeMay’s bombers. 


Note for those who like to keep their 


military nomenclature absolutely pure 
and up to date regulation-wise: Prison- 
ers of war are no longer PWs, but 
POWs-—like they used to be. However, 
the Society for the Advancement of 
the use of the Hyphen remains frus- 
trated. The Society insists that the 
elimination of the hyphen between the 
G and the digit in G1, G2, G3, and 
G4, is discrimination against an honor- 
able punctuation mark and probably 
subversive. 
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HE retirement of Generals Ridgway, 

Bolté, and Hull and others has led 
to an almost musical chairs situation 
in which general officers are being 
shifted at an unusual rate. In its Wash- 
ington headquarters the Army will 
have a number of new officers in posi- 
tions of high responsibility. In addi- 
tion to General Taylor as the new 
Chief of Staff, General W. B. Palmer 
is already installed as Vice Chief. Lt. 
Gen. Carter B. Magruder is the new 
Deputy Chief for Logistics, and Lt. 
Gen. James M. Gavin the new Deputy 
Chief for Plans and Research. A new 
Gl and G3 are expected. Some changes 
are also reported imminent among 
army commanders in the ZI. 


The MOS code system is being re- 
vised with a new five-digit system, 
each digit providing a clue to the hold- 
er’s special qualifications. In order of 
their appearance, the digits reveal oc- 
cupational areas, entry growps, MOS, 
skill level, and special qualification. 
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The Emergency Reinforcement Plan 
whereby officers and men who com- 
plete two years of active duty are 
assigned to reserve units even though 
they don’t participate actively is far 
from ideal, but in the absence of 
authority to require men to participate 
it does have the virtue of creating ma- 
chinery for quick call-up in the event 
of emergency mobilization. This plan 
and the new plan to give limited num- 
bers of National Guard enlistees basic 
training for eight weeks indicates the 
jerry-built structure of our reserve pro- 
grams. They are all good so far as they 
go but this wealthy and vigorous na 
tion ought to be able to do better. Such 
cheap and inferior makeshifts cannot 
substitute for the kind of sound UMT 
and reserve program that Congress in 
its wisdom has refused to enact. 





Association of the U.S. Army Plans to 
Meet at Fort Benning on 7-8 October 





RAW a red ring around 7-8 October right now. 

Those are the dates of the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of the U. S. Army and you'll want to 
be there. 

The site of this year’s meeting is Fort Benning, 
Georgia. It was selected by the planning committee 
because of its excellent housing facilities and experi- 
ence in handling large groups of visitors. The Execu- 
tive Council plans to rotate future Annual Meetings 
among other major Army installations. 

The planning committee under the chairmanship 
of Lieutenant General Walter L. Weible is lining up 
a program that will examine problems confronting 
the Army of the future. There will be major addresses 
by high Army leaders, civilian and military. There 
will be a demonstration of air mobility, displays of 
new and experimental equipment, and a symposium 
on subjects of major interest to the Army. 

It is planned that Friday morning, 7 October, will 
be taken up with arrivals, registration and billeting, 
with the formal program getting under way at 1300. 


The afternoon will be taken up with the demonstra- 
tion and county fair displays. In the evening there 
will be a reception followed by a dinner. 

The program for Saturday morning, 8 October, 
will start with an important business meeting of the 
Association. It will be followed by the symposium 
with an address by a top Army leader to conclude 
the meeting. 

General Weible’s committee has followed the 
wishes of the Association’s Executive Council in lin- 
ing up a comparatively short, hard-hitting meeting 
which will be of wide professional interest to all — 
members. 

The committee has been working for several months 
on plans for the meeting, with the full cooperation 
of Lieutenant General A. R. Bolling, Commanding 
General, Third Army, and Major General Joseph H. 
Harper, Commandant, The Infantry Center. Fuller 
details will be announced in our next issue. 

Meanwhile make plans now to be at Fort Benning 
on 7-8 October. 
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THE MONTH’S AUTHORS 


r the April Journat Brigadier Gen- 
eral Carl F. Fritzsche, Assistant Com- 
mandant of The Iafantry School, de- 
scribed how the Infantry is meeting 
the almost mind-defying challenges of 
modern atomic and non-atomic warfare. 
In this issue, Mayor GENERAL Epwarp 
T. Wiuturams, Commandant of The 
Artillery and Guided Missiles School 
(formerly The Artillery School), shows 
how the Artillery looks toward the 
future—in terms or mobility and pow- 
er. “Effective Artillery Support Isn't 
Accidental” (page 24) places our pres- 
ent-day problems in the perspective 
of the past, and General Williams im- 
parts a compelling logic and lucidity 
to this complex subject. 

General Williams graduated from 
the Military Academy in 1920, and 
later served as a battery command- 
er, aide-de-camp, and ROTC instruc- 
tor. In 1941 he was a military observer 
with the British Army in North Africa. 
In May 1943 he became artillery of- 
ficer of the Third Army, and he served 
under General Patton in that capacity 
throughout the campaigns in western 
Europe. General Williams later served 
as chief of staff of U. S. Army, Eu- 
rope, and Deputy Commanding Gen- 


eral, Third Army. 


N “An Airpower Concept of Our 

Military Posture,” two writers have 
teamed up to comment on U. S. Mili- 
tary Doctrine, a recently published 
book by Air Force Brigadier General 
Dale O. Smith, the implications of 
which can scarcely be accepted either 
by the Army or the American public. 
Cotonet WitiiaM B. Bunker, Trans- 
portation Corps (“Is the Program Ade- 
quate?” page 36), takes up General 
Smith’s basic ideas; while JonATHAN 
Carmen (“A Massive Commercial All 
the Way,” page 37) has some things 
to say, mostly unkind, about the book 
itself. 

Colonel Bunker semeal in World 
War II as Deputy to the Assistant 
Chief of Transportation. In 1948, he 
was in charge of terminal operations 
in the Berlin Airlift. An expert on heli- 
copters, he is presently Commandant 
of the Transportation School. Mr. Car- 


men is a Washington journalist who 
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has written on military subjects for 
many years. 


ppt ape GENERAL Wa tter L. 
Wetste (“The Delegation of Re 
sponsibility,” cover 2) is Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Operations and Adminis- 
tration. JouRNAL readers will recall 
that in the November 1954 issue Gen- 
eral Weible was the author of “Here’s 
Why, Sergeant Bowles,” in which he 
answered some pertinent questions of 
an Army sergeant. 

Caprain Avery Kors, Transporta- 
tion Corps, USAR (“The Bitter Tea 
of Homer Lea,” page 17), has dug up 
some thought-provoking information 
about a little-known American prophet 
and military figure. A civilian employee 
of the Office of the Chief of Transpor- 
tation, Captain Kolb is a frequent con- 
tributor to the JourNAL. 

LizuTenant Coronet Davo R. 
FaLke, Quartermaster Corps (“I’m the 
Quartermaster Adviser to Iran,” page 
21), holds degrees from the Universi- 
ties of Pittsburgh and Maryland. He 
has been a Reserve officer since 1932 
and was integrated into the Regular 
Army in 1947, 

Mayor Bert Decker, USAF (“Hel- 
icopter vs Jet,” page 30), continues 
exploring interesting ideas for the use 
of helicopters. He writes: “Naturally 
some of my ‘fly boy’ pals will deem 
this highly sacrilegious or something 
but I think it points out one way to 
solve one of the most difficult tactical 
air problems of today; that is, how to 
stop low-level jet attack.” We happen 
to know that some Pentagon star-wear- 
ers who read Major Decker’s earlier 
articles in this magazine have encour- 
aged him to continue using his imagi- 
nation. Thus far he is the nearest thing 
to Sergeant Terry Bull of pre-World 
War II Infantry Journal fame we have 
been fortunate enough to publish. 

SERGEANT First Crass Tom Forp 
(“Tactical Uses of Panoramic Photog- 
raphy,” page 32) served in Korea as 
chief of the 45th Division’s photogra- 
phy section. He is now a civilian and 
is living in Oklahoma. 

Caprain Ricnarp A. McManon, 
Infantry (“The Day We Took 312,” 


page 46), served as a platoon sergeant 


and platoon leader in Korea in 1950 
and 1951. An OCS graduate, he has 
been a training company commander, 
an assistant regimental $2, and a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Military Liaison Mis- 
sion to the Soviet Zone of Germany. 
LizuTrENANT CoLongEL DoNovaNn 
YEuELL, Jr., Artillery (“Are We Mass 
or Men?” page 53), graduated from the 
Military Academy in 1940. He recent- 
ly received an MA in International 
Relations from Georgetown University : 
under the Army’s civilian school pro- 
gram. His article, “Soldiering Is a Way 
of Life” [September 1954 issue] won 
high praise from many military men. 
Colonel Yeuell is now assigned to G3 


in the Pentagon. 


| og month’s cerebrators (pages 50- 
52) tackle problems of atomic war- 
fare, training, Army education, com- 
mand, and research and development. 
Major James D. Apts, Artillery, is 
on duty with Army Extension Courses, 
Department of Publications and Non- 
Resident Training, The Artillery and 
Guided Missiles School. Caprain Joun 
P. Geraci, Infantry, is with the 7712 
Army Unit in Europe. Lizsurenant 
Coronet M. S. Jounston, Corps of 
Engineers, is attending the Army Sup- 
ply Management Course at Fort Lee, 
Virginia. SercEANT First Crass Mac 
Mounce is on duty with the U. S. 
Army Advisor Group to the Idaho Na- 
tional Guard, LizureNant CoLoNEL 
Denton C. Rountres, Infantry, is 
serving with the G4 Section, Head- 
quarters Third Army. Capramn San- 
rorD M. Uxtman, Infantry, is assigned 


to G3 Div., Hq. USAREUR, COMZ. 


1E month’s book reviewers (pages 

59-63) are all writers with practical 
military experience. BricapreR GEN- 
ERAL DoNALD ARMSTRONG, retired, is 
a contributing editor of the JourNat. 
Coronet W. R. Kintner, Infantry, 
is assigned to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Caprain Cuarzes B. 
MacDonatp, Infantry, USAR, is a 
historian in the Office of the Chief of 
Military History and author of the best- 
selling Company Commander. Lizu- 
TENANT CoLoneL Rosert B. Rice, Ar- 
mor, is a frequent contributor. 
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Army Cessnas=Successful Missions! 


Instrument Trainer 


Shown here are just five of the tough military jobs assigned 
to hard-flying Army aviators in Cessna L-19s. Other jobs: 
control of military highway traffic, fast transportation for 
field commanders, evacuating wounded, pilot training, courier 
work, flare dropping, airborne radio relay, even insect spray- 
ing. Durmg civil emergencies, L-19s are also used by Army 
National Guard units. 


How can one airplane do so many jobs successfully? L-19s 
are designed to be versatile! These rugged all-metal airplanes 
offer 213 h.p. performance, high-wing visibility, short take- 
offs and landings, outstanding 

load-carrying and slow-flight char- 

acteristics and require less main- y 

tenance than any other Army 

airplane! Cessna has delivered every 2 q SHU 
L-19 to U. S. Armed Forces on AJA 


schedule since 1951! 
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ON THE JOB... 


not 
“on the way”. 


Air Force mechanics 
do intricate maintenance 
work on jet engines 


Intakes expert 
maintenance to 
“keep ‘em flying”—and 
when these highly 
skilled technicians are 
needed to service the modern 
jets, they're needed now. That's 
why they’re flown from one 
assignment to the next on the swift, 
reliable Scheduled Airlines. 


Not only do the Scheduled Airlines 
get these men there five times faster 
than slow surface travel—but they 

also save the military millions annually 
in pay and per diem dollars. So next 
time you’re moving one man or many 
—or traveling yourself—call a 
Scheduled Airlines representative. 
Compare the costs, speed and 
dependability of Scheduled flight 


with any other means of travel. 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s 
Dependable, Scheduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airline OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES o NEW YORK AIRWAYS SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
ALL ENY AIRLINES DELTA-—C & S$ AIR LINES 


EASTERN AIR LINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
oe aoe FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
SRANIFF AIRWAYS LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS OZARK AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES MACKEY AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 
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One of the strangest figures in our history, e 


Homer Lea prophesied two world wars and — 


the rise of a militant and expansionist Russia 


CAPTAIN AVERY E. KOLB 


OON after the beginning of the 

next total war, someone will dust 
off old library shelves, uncover two 
aged volumes, and rediscover Homer 
Lea. “It’s like reading today’s news- 
paper,” they'll say, “except that it’s so 
oratorical.” 

This has happened two or three 
times already. 

When the Kaiser’s armies invaded 
Belgium and crossed the French fron- 
tier, British newspapers carried the re- 
port: “Kaiser following strategy of 
Homer Lea.” A quarter century later, 
when Adolf Hitler launched his forces 
on a predetermined plan, a French 
journalist observed: “Passages of Mein 
Kampf lifted from Homer Lea.” Then, 
in 1941, as Tojo’s planes rained fire 
on Pearl Harbor and Corregidor fell 
to the assaulting Japanese, America 
discovered her own neglected prophet. 
Newsweek and Time carried the no- 
tice. And in The Saturday Evening 
Post the versatile Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce told the remarkable story of the 
man who foresaw it all thirty-five years 
before: “Ever Hear of Homer Lea?” 
was the title. 


Homer Lea foretold the present 
world situation, and described not only 
the course of Russian expansion, but 
a strategy for world assimilation which 
would go forward despite united ef- 
forts at containment, Korean-type set- 
backs, and the atomic bomb. 

Who was Homer Lea? A scrunch- 
necked, hunchbacked little eighty- 
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pound Californian who got laughed 
out of an Army recruiting office back 
at the time of the Spanish-American 
War. Who was Homer Lea? An ane 
mic, myopic little twenty-four-year-old 
Chinese general who rallied Asia’s 
ragged hordes and led them against 
the Manchus at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion. Who was Homer Lea? He 
was Chief of Staff to Republican Chi- 
na’s founding father, Sun Yat-sen; ad- 
visor to Britain’s practical strategist, 
Field Marshal Lord Roberts; hostage 
of Japan’s scheming Mikado and guest 
of Germany's plotting Kaiser. Who 
was Homer Lea? A half-blind cripple 
who explored the mountains and des- 
erts of our Pacific coast on an ass in 
order to prove this country’s utter de- 
fenselessness and who, in 1912, at the 
age of thirty-six, died, having written 
two books that foretold this century's 
global wars. 


T is through these works that Homer 

Lea is known. The Valor of Ignor- 
ance is Lea’s angry warning to Amer- 
ica. “It is charged with the bitterest 
apothegms ever penned against Isola- 
tion and Pacifisra,” wrote Mrs. Luce. 
“Like a battle drum it beats the need 
of militant patriotism in times of peace 
—so that times of war may be avoided.” 
In it are foretold, with dramatic exact- 
ness, the Pearl Harbor attack, destruc- 
tion of the Pacific fleet, the fall of 
Guam and the Philippines, and the 
capture of Corregidor. 

The Day of the Saxon, Lea’s equal- 
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ly prophetic book, is directed at Brit 
ain's swaggering complacency and 
fragile pride. It foretells the coming 
onslaughts of the Teuton against the 
Saxon sphere—the Low Countries and 
France—and the ultimate decay of Brit 
ain’s world-girdling empire. 

Lea also planned a third book to 
complete his military trilogy. But this 
was never finished. It was to be called 
The Swarming of the Slav. In his 
notes for this work Lea indicated that 
after a period of wars between Britain 
and Germany, America and Japan, the 
greatest and last war would come—the 
war for the world, the war with Russia. 

Lea was not a prophet in the classi- 
cal sense. He was more the military 
strategist, who plotted with exactitude 
all the motivations, the inherent capa- 
bilities, and the advantageous lines of 
action open to a potential enemy, and 
who followed this inquiry on through 
to the last possibility of success, know- 
ing that only by thus placing ourselves 
in the mind of the enemy can we hope 
to counter his intentions and be vic- 
torious. 

Lea foretold wars by a simple formu- 
la based on lessons from history: where 
certain volatile conditions existed be- 
tween nations, as between a wealthy, 
extravagant America and a hungry, 
frugal Japan, or between an idealisti 
cally pacifist America and an insidious- 
ly pacifist Russia, the possibility of 
war increased with the convergence of 
their ambitions and the intensification 
of their differences. In the ensuing 
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conflict, the advantage was with the 
disciplined, militarist nation, and there 
was the fearful probability that the 
wealthy, pacifist nation would not be 
prepared, would find some excuse for 
not readying its men, some evasive plan 
for avoiding all-out commitment, some 
limited force idea upon which to pin 
its hopes, some wall behind which to 
hide, or some big, one-package deal 
with which to wrap up all its military 
problems—emplaced artillery in Lea’s 
time, today the atomic bomb. 

If this Republic were to achieve the 
greatness its founders hoped for it, 
then it had to possess the ability and 
potentiality—in a military sense—to be 
supreme over those nations whose am- 
bitions were opposed to it. It was not 
the possession of this “ability and po- 
tentiality,” argued Lea, that constituted 
the cause and the curse of war. Rather, 
the lack of them, those inherent meas- 
ures for survival, constituted the crime 
of neglecting to support the principles 
which were the foundation of our Re- 
public and the hope of mankind every- 


where. 


“The self-deception of a nation con- 
cerning its true militant strength in- 
creases at the same ratio as its actual 
militant capacity decreases.” Why 


should this be? Because, argued Lea, 


the industrial nation of which America 
was the prototype was, in the final 
analysis, unable to distinguish econom- 
ic wealth from military strength, ma- 
chine power from the high-purposed 
martial spirit of men. 

“Warfare . . . has never been nor will 
ever be mechanical. There is no such 
possibility as the combat of instru- 
ments. It is the soldier that brings 
about victory or defeat,” Lea wrote. A 
nation’s military force must possess a 
soul which is the martial spirit, the 
righteous wrath, the will-to-victory, of 
the men that compose it. 

This was the source of Lea’s bit- 
terness. This the lesson behind his 
gloomy prophecies: “Whenever a na- 
tion becomes excessively opulent and 
arrogant, at the same time being with- 
out military power to defend its opu- 
lence or support its arrogance, it is in 
a dangerous position. Whenever the 
wealth and luxury of a nation stand in 
inverse ratio to its military strength, 
the hour of its desolation, if not at 
hand, approaches.” 


EA foresaw that a militant Russia 
would be less frightened by Ameri- 
can opulence than tempted by its 


wealth, when the day of its destiny 
brought it into a position of convergent 
interest with America. 

The Russian enemy, described with 
remarkable clarity by Lea almost half 
a century ago, now looms before us in 
the awesome revelation of his words: 


In the development of the Russian 
Empire man has more nearly ap- 
proached those characteristics that 
mark the measured, unhurried growth 
of Nature. In its extension it has 
moved onward with elemental propul- 
sion. Like a glacier, its movement is 
only apparent by periods of time. So 
imperceptible is the terrible, imper- 
turbable grind of its way that we do 
not perceive its progress until it has 
passed a given point. What it does not 
crush it erodes. What it does not erode 
it forces on in front until into some 
crevasse, great or small, it pushes the 
debris that impedes its way. 

lt moves on. 


Lea makes clear that it is not the 
net result of Russian growth and great 
size that inspires his belief in her in- 
vincibility. It is rather the manner of 
Russian progression. “The expansion of 
Russia, unlike that of most great em- 
pires, has never been erratic nor de- 
pendable upon fortuitous circum- 
stances. Instead of being the result of 
an aggregate of fortunate expedients, it 
has been the ruthless exemplification 
of a predetermined plan.” 

This plan is not so much a docu 
mented policy as set down by any one 
leader or régime. Rather, it is some- 
thing inherent in the land and its peo- 
ple, as persistent as the migratory urge 
of reindeer moving in masses down 
the barren steppes, forging ponderously 
on despite hazards and death to their 
members, setbacks and defeats to the 


group. 


As we follow the expansion and 
study the development of this nation, 
we seem to contemplate the gradual 
evolution of some irrepressible nat- 
ural force rather than the struggle of 
man. . . . Russia in her progress is 
concerned no more with the devasta- 
tion of her wars than is Russian nature 
with the havoc of her winters. As we 
regard the course of Russian expan- 
sion and witness the fortitude and 
determination with which it has been 
pursued, we are unable to believe in 
its voluntary abandonment. Hereto- 
fore, these same Russians have never 
faltered, never hesitated; without 
haste, always hopeful in defeat, reti- 
cent in victory, never seeing the 

round they have furrowed with com- 

t and hillocked with their dead; 
keeping their eyes constantly on those 
distant yet defined horizons toward 
which they have been directed. 


“The twentieth century opened with 
the defeat of the empire in Manchuria, 
involving Russia in serious circum- 
stances,” Lea wrote. But defeat is an 
“old tragedy” and means nothing to 
Russia. “It marks for her the begin- 
ning of a new century. The eighteenth 
began with Narva; the nineteenth with 
Austerlitz; the twentieth with Muk- 
den.” But Narva was followed by vic- 
tory over the Swedes at Poltava; Aus- 
terlitz, by the seizure of Paris. “Who 
shall say that there is not a sequel to 
Mukden?” There was; it came in 1945. 


EGARDLESS of the conditions to 

be faced in the present century, 
Russia would exert her power in ex- 
pansion. The very defeats that Russia 
might suffer at the hands of the Teu- 
ton, Lea says of the recent past, would 
result in a “great awakening of the 
Slav to his own power.” If thwarted 
by a strong Germany she would ex- 
pand eastward; if thwarted by a strong 
Japan she would expand westward. If, 
on the other hand, both pressures were 
removed and a weakened Germany 
and Japan lay on her flanks, the “Rus- 
sian octopus” would then, taking both 
paths of opportunity, expand on the 
European continent and sweep down 
into the Far Pacific. 


These repulses, strange as it may 
seem, accelerate rather than retard 
Russian expansion. So exact has this 
result been that we can reduce it to 
this almost invariable law: that the 
impulse of Russian expansion along 
alternate lines is measured by the de- 
gree of retrocession on other lines of 
aggression, the ratio of expansion to 
that of retrogression being as three is 
to two. It is because of this law that 
Russia continues to spread over Asia 
and Europe in aefeat as well as in vic- 
tory. 


In these few words is contained the 
key to understanding all-time Russian 
strategy for world conquest. Here is 
the subterfuge our political leaders 
must learn to counter, the deadly game 
our military leaders must learn to fight 
and check. Here is the message our 
statesmen should carry with them 
wherever they meet across the confer- 
ence table with a Malik, or a Molotov. 
The impulse of Russian expansion 
along alternate lines is measured by 
the degree of retrocession on other 
lines of aggression, the ratio of expan- 
sion to that of retrogression being as 
three is to two. 

Lea said: “A nation possesses four 
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degrees of expansion—territorial, eco- 
nomic, political, and racial.” Russia, it 
would seem, has learned to exercise 
all four, and in coordination. This 
strategy applies not to the battlefield 
alone. It extends to the conference 
table, the assemblies of men, and even 
to the realm of men’s minds. Thus, 
the renunciation of a Comintern and 
the imposition of a Cominform, the 
retreat into words of peace and the 
advancement of plans for war, conces- 
sions in treaty format and gains in 
treaty aims—all of these are but mani- 
festations of the same diabolical, dialec- 
tical plan. 


LL the verbal concessions and 

signed-sealed victories, all the con- 
ference-table stalemates and geopoliti- 
cal realizations that Russia has been 
able to achieve, demonstrate the awe- 
some fact that she has attained an 
ability hitherto unknown—to coordi- 
nate, with complete objectivity, all the 
facets of her national and international 
existence. 

Weigh this, then, against our own 
lack of well-defined, long-range policy 
and aims. “High purposed pronounce- 
ments,” Lea teaches, “do not alone 
make a national policy nor change a 
solitary military fact.” And Lea had a 
phrase apropos this general condition: 
“A national policy propounded by more 
than one mind is as many times use- 
less as are numbered the minds that 
direct it.” 

The real strength and stamina need- 
ed to guide the nation must come from 
the people themselves. Our leaders may 
spark it, awaken it, direct it, but they 
cannot create it with words designed 
to accomplish lesser aims. 

The massive hordes of Eurasia are 
a potential menace not to be wished 
away by flaunting nuclear weapons. 
While disorganized masses present no 
formidable obstacle to regimented ar- 
mies, they are not susceptible to de- 
structive weapons alone. “Suddenly 
they rise up,” wrote Lea of the his- 
torical eruption of vandals, “and, with 
the perennial power of poverty, disem- 
bowel the vainest and vastest empires 
on earth.” In Lea’s time it was the 
Boxers. Two such eruptions in mod- 
ern times mark the very beginnings of 
the régimes we now face in Russia 
and China. 

The Communists today have insured 
themselves the benefits of similar mass 
risings in the future. Side by side with 
the development of the atomic bomb 
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they have organized partisan forces. 

Most military authorities agree: de- 
terrent weapons alone are incapable of 
coping with the sheer mass of Eurasia. 
You cannot eradicate rodents with 
brickbats; and you cannot defeat with 
nuclear holocaust those who, like ro- 
dents, thrive on human misery and 


death. 


To Russia, having learned the phi- 
losophy of disaster, there comes no 
Enel defeat. Her policy of predeter- 
mined expansion, while cumulative 
with victory, is, on the other hand, 
concentrated by disaster. This concen- 
tration of national forces through na- 
tional misfortune insures the empire 
not only against destruction from ex- 
ternal forces, but eventual victory. 

Holding the interior lines of Eur- 
asia, her radii of aggression are direct- 
ed against those diverse portions of 
the world that are politically and 
geographically eon of cohesive 
coalition. When Russian movement is 
checked in one sphere the propulsion 
of her expansion in other spheres re- 
ceives that proportionate impetus we 
have indicated, The expansion of Rus- 
sia in its intensity never ceases. Those 
tides that recede from one shore re- 
cede only to break upon another. 
Oceanic in its greatness, it is oceanic 
in the expression of its forces. 


| senee then will the oceanic tides 
roll next? Homer Lea sums it all up 
in a few brief and prophetic words: 
“This center will in due time move 
on to that natural objective determined 
upon two centuries ago. The conquest 
of Persia will be followed by that of 
India, by the control of Asia Minor 
and its environment on the west, Bur- 
ma and its environment on the east. 
The possession of the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean will then give to 
Russia the same domination in Africa 
and the Pacific now held by the Saxon 
race. 

“At this period the Russian Em- 
pire draws to a close. 

“It approaches the Empire of the 
World.” 

The conquest of Persia will be fol- 
lowed by that of India, by the control 
of Asia Minor and its environment on 
the west, Burma and its environment 
on the east. Thus wrote Homer Lea 
half a century ago, prophetically set- 
ting forth the initial phases of the 
third great war. Today as we contem- 
plate the conditions in those areas—an 
explosive Near East, a troubled: Iran, 
an uncertain India, and Burma’s neigh- 
bor partitioned—we begin to perceive 
the realization of those words, to un- 
derstand that the war he foretold is 


already under way, just as surely as 
though Russian guns roared. 


 yoaghion Lea’s dismal prophecies and 
the more dismal realities around us 
in the world today, there is no reason 
to think we may not yet win the fu- 
ture. For there is hope in the lessons 
of Homer Lea. 

Even in his bitterest moments, his 
most gloomy prophecies, we cannot 
help feel the really important and over- 
riding message he sought to get across 
to his fellow countrymen. It was not 
just to be honored as a soldier by his 
native land that Lea wanted most in 
his brief, unhappy life. What he really 
wished, felt compelled to hope, was 
that America would heed his words 
and awaken in time. 

Yes, there is hope in Homer Lea, 
and this is that hope. America may yet 
be saved from the end he predicted— 
and in a manner he suggested: “. . . by 
a revival of those primitive principles 
of the Republic . . . the militant pa- 
triotism of those who in simple, per- 
sistent valor laid with their swords the 
foundations of this national edifice and 
who after seven years of labor ce- 
mented with their own blood the thir- 
teen blocks of its foundation. . . 

Lest he be misunderstood, Lea dis- 
tinguished true militant patriotism 
from “those dangerous forms of na- 
tional fetishism which turn patriotism 
to all degrees of roguery,” from the 
false patriotism of “uncompromising 
and general contempt for other na- 
tions,’ from the “popular illusions of 
national invincibility,” and from the 
really false and dangerous form that 
“shows itself in vaingloriousness, 
whether over great deeds or great 
crimes.” 

To turn patriotism to one’s own am- 
bitious uses, to claim it is the monop- 
oly of one or a group to the exclusion 
of others no less sincere in their love 
of country, this, according to Lea, is 
the deadly “negation of patriotism by 
which the nation is betrayed and given 
over to pillage.” 

This, then, is the manner in which 
America may yet survive and obtain 
supremacy: by converting the “na- 
tional fetish” into a positive force for 
world leadership. By turning those mis- 
directed hates and suspicions eating 
inward like ulcers into the national 
vitals, turning them outward in a great 
revival and upsurge of martial spirit 
against the real and ever-menacing en- 


emy—Godless Russia. 
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From an ancient wall in Teheran, trumpeters herald the new Imperial Iranian Army that is adopting U. S. military ways 


I’m the Quartermaster Adviser to lran 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL DAVID R. FALKE 


S Quartermaster Adviser to the Mili- 

tary Mission to Iran, 1 am amazed 
by the wide and extreme range of 
quartermaster subjects and problems 
that I encounter over a short period of 
time. But they are also exceedingly 
interesting and challenging. From day 
to day, questions arise on matters rang- 
ing from the percentage of moisture in 
rice stored for a given period of time, 
to the wear-out period of U.S. helmet 
liners, to the basis for issue of five-gal- 
lon water cans. The larger and more 
complex problems cannot be answered 
so quickly and involve considerable 
stidy, detailed work and research, 
much of which has been made possible 
only by the prompt cooperation and 
assistance of the Office of The Quar- 
termaster General in Washington. 

A typical long-range problem of the 
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Quartermaster Department of the Im- 
perial Iranian Army is the develop- 
ment of an emergency-type canned ra- 
tion. Three or four years ago, the 
Iranian Quartermaster General pur- 
chased vast amounts of dehydrated 
food from France in an attempt to 
solve the problem. This order consist- 
ed of such items as potatoes, tomatoes, 
beans, and orange juice. It proved to 
be an unsatisfactory answer, because 
of lack of preparation flexibility, poor 
troop acceptability, lack of nutritional 
balance, and absence of adequate sup- 
plement. 

Some form of canned ration was sug- 
gested. But then the question arose as 
to whether the ration should be pur- 
chased from another country and im- 
ported or be made in Iran. Facilities, 
costs, and technical know-how all en- 


tered into the determination of the 
final answer. Supposedly the Iranian 
Government had a modern canning 
factory located north of Teheran near 
the Caspian Sea, suitable for canning 
an emergency ration, but little was ac- 
tually known about its facilities. 

After several discussions with the 
Quartermaster General of the Iranian 
Army, it was decided to inspect the 
plant to determine whether it was usa- 
ble for this purpose. The inspection 
party consisted of officers from the 
General Staff, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, and myself. 

Somewhat to my surprise we found 
a relatively modern two-story plant cov- 
ering an area of approximately fifty- 
eight thousand square feet. The can- 
ning was done on the first floor while 
the cans were made on the second. The 
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plant was primarily a meat 
and contained two large cold-storage 
rooms capable of maintaining tempera- 
tures of approximately thirty-nine de- 
grees Fahrenheit. It was suitable for 
canning an emergency-type ration in 
the quantity that would be required 
by the Iranian Army. 

However, the absence of locally pro- 
cured tin plate of suitable quality was 
a problem. Either tin plate had to be 
purchased outside the country or pro- 
cured through U. S. financial aid. 


cannery 


EANWHILE, it was decided that 
the Quartermaster General would 
work on such problems as the type of 
ration to be canned, the cost of the 
ration, the size of the individual can, 
and the number of days supply to be 
canned, As a starting point, quarter- 
master menus were carefully studied 
to determine just what was being 
served to the troops and the caloric 
value per meal. Troop acceptability of 
the various menus was closely ana- 
lyzed, and it was determined that the 
three most popular dishes were abe- 
gost, lobia, and rago. The ingredients 
of these three dishes are somewhat 
similar and consist principally of mut- 
ton and potatoes and other vegetables. 
After a number of conferences it 
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was decided to make a trial pack of the 
three rations and submit it to the 
Food and Container Institute at Chi- 
cago for detailed analysis. Within a 
short time the answer came back with 
the necessary information. 

In the meantime the ration size and 
approximate cost were computed and 
the number of days’ supply agreed 
upon. With this as a basis, funds were 
requested through Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program (MDAP) to ob- 
tain the necessary tin plate. 

Another highly interesting and close- 
ly allied question is that of mobile 
kitchen units. As with the emergency 
ration, the Iranian General Staff has 
been aware of the need for an up-to- 
date mobile kitchen unit for some time, 
but lack of adequate funds and tech- 
nical know-how has prevented the 
problem from being solved. 

After a number of conferences with 
key quartermaster officers it was first 
clearly established that the U.S. Army 
mobile kitchen unit was not satisfac- 
tory because of the great difference in 
eating habits of the soldiers of the two 
countries and because of the complexi- 
ties of the gasoline fire unit in the 
U.S. stove. Then, too, problems such 
as the type of fuel to use, type of fire 


unit, size and weight of the mobile 


kitchen unit, and finally the over-all 
design were discussed many times. 

As a starting point it was decided 
to use the kerosene fire pot that is in 
the U.S. M1942 field oven. This has 
the advantage of simplicity and flexi- 
bility since it may be used in both the 
mobile ovens and mobile ranges yet to 
be built. Als. kerosene is relatively 
plentiful and inexpensive. Once the 
fire unit was decided upon, a small 
model range was designed and a pilot 
model was built. Initial tests have in- 
dicated that some changes will have to 
be made before a final workable mo- 
bile range is produced. We may get a 
model for field testing that will burn 
either kerosene or wood. 


- pobirebsgant the subject of supply 
catalogs is familiar to practically 
every officer in our country, it wasn’t 
so in the Iranian Army. Quartermaster 
supply officers located in various sec- 
tions of the country had a number of 
names for the same item, and if the 
item came in various types or sizes even 
more confusion existed. This was par- 
ticularly true of such items as cooking 
utensils, clothing, and footwear, which 
came in both different sizes and dif- 
ferent types. Clearly an urgent need 
existed for some kind of descriptive 
list of quartermaster items with a sin- 
gle name for each item and an ade- 
quate aescription of it, including a 
stock number for positive identifica- 
tion. None of the technical services 
had supply catalogs, so there was no 
guide or pattern to follow. Fortunate- 
ly, a capable, energetic Iranian fild- 
grade officer, a graduate of our Quar- 
termaster School advanced course, was 
available for the task. 

Another fascinating problem was the 
nomenclature of certain MDAP items 
such as jackets, carbon paper, and sten- 
cils, for which there were no Persian 
words. Should the English expression 
be used? Should a Persian word be 
coined? Or should some group of exist- 
ing Persian words somewhat similar, 
but not exactly correct, be used? After 
much cor.-ideration it was finally de- 
cided to use the English nomenclature. 

Months of study and hard work 
went into the preparation of these cat- 
alogs. Numerous conferences were 
held, discussions with section chiefs 
were frequent, and many times I was 
called on for advice and assistance. 

The completed catalogs divide the 
quartermaster items into eight classes 
plus an introduction and index. These 
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classes are as follows: clothing and 
footwear, bedding equipment, field and 
individual equipment, kitchen equip- 
ment, subsistence, raw material, station- 
ery, and miscellaneous items Cinclud- 
ing such items as office furniture, band 
instruments and music and medals). 


NEW supply system was critically 

needed, since the existing one, al- 
though suitable for an Iranian Army 
of some years back, was entirely inade- 
quate for the logistical problems con- 
fronting the new, up-to-date Iranian 
armed forces. The inauguration of the 
American supply procedure—an excel- 
lent example of a joint endeavor by all 
of the technical services advisers un- 
der the able coordination of our Mis- 
sion G4—was the answer. nis has 
been one of the more difficult under- 
takings because the idea was com- 
pletely foreign to the Iranian officers 
and entirely different from their own 
supply system. The green light had 
been given by the Chief of Staff of the 
Imperial Iranian Army, Major General 
Nader Batmangholidje, who has or- 
dered all of the technical services to 
adopt the supply system as soon as pos- 
sible, so we are assured of the utmost 
cooperation. 

Our own well-known TM 38-403 
(Station Supply Procedure) was com- 
pletely rewritten and tailored to fit the 
supply needs of the Iranian Army. 
The translation into Persian was a 
major undertaking, with such phrases 
as “wash vouchers,” “recurring issue,” 
“nonrecurring issue,” and “due-outs,” 
requiring much explanation before and 
after translation. Likewise, the various 
supply forms had to be redesigned to 
fit Iranian needs. All of this work ex- 
tended over a period of months. More 
months went by during the transitional 
period from the old stock books to new 
stock record cards and their attending 
forms. 

To install this system in the divi- 
sions and brigades was the next prob- 
lem. About this time it became neces- 
sary to call in the various quartermaster 
officers from the units to instruct them 
in the proper fitting of the American 
uniforms and footwear which were be- 
ing sent here under MDAP. So it was 
decided to hold a conference with a 
twofold purpose, one of the purposes 
being detailed instruction in the Amer- 
ican supply procedure. 

Preparing new tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment for the Iranian 
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Major General Nader Batmangholidje, 
Chief of Staff, Imperial Iranian Army 


Army was another momentous task for 
all of the advisers. The importance of 
this work cannot be overemphasized, 
since requests for aid under MDAP 
can be entertained only with a T/O&E 
justification. Iranian officers thoroughly 
familiar with organization and equip- 
ment of each technical service were 
selected from the G4 office of the 
Iranian Army as our counterparts to 
work on this task. 

Reconciling the basic differences in 
our concepts called for many meetings 
and much give and take on both sides 
before the work was finished. Again 
nomenclature and language difficulties 
plagued us. On the completion of the 
T/O&Es, they were turned over to G1 
of the Iranian Army for review and 
approval. Implementation of the tables, 
which is expected in the near future, 
will also present many difficulties, but 
none of them is insurmountable. 


|‘ addition to my work on these spe- 
cial projects, unit inspection trips 
were made to various divisions and bri- 
gades located throughout Iran. These 
visits are quite similar to a quartermas- 
ter inspection visit to our own units. 
Another problem of the adviser is 
that of recommending items which 
may be furnished under MDAP. Con- 
siderable responsibility falls on the ad- 
viser because he is familiar with the 
U.S. equipment. If equipment or sup- 
plies are requisitioned and it is later 


found thai they cannot be used, the 
responsibility lie: solely with the ad- 
viser. At times requests for izems are 
received from the Iranian Quartermas- 
ter General which cannot be supplied 
either because the itern does not meet 
the scree aing criteria set up by the De- 
partment of the Army or because it 
cannot be profitably used by the Iran- 
ian Army. In either case, good judg- 
ment must be displayed by the adviser 
in his explanation. At times exceptions 
are made to the screening criteria when 
adequate justification exists, or an item 
may be issued on a onetime basis. 

Equally challenging is my work at 
the Military University, as adviser to 
the quartermaster section of the Uni- 
versity, each technical service having 
a section. By having all the technical 
schools under the Military University, 
a vast saving in expenses and man- 
power is realized, since each separate 
service is not large enough to justify 
an entirely independent school. 

The instructors in the quartermas- 
ter section of the University, -all of 
whom speak English quite well, have 
been trained at our own Quartermaster 
School at Fort Lee. They have taken 
not only such courses as the com- 
pany officer's course and the advanced 
course, but also specialized courses in 
such subjects as food service, and bak- 
ery operation. Consequently, the quar- 
termaster section has a well rounded 
group of instructors who are fully 
competent and capable of meeting the 
exacting requirements of teaching. 

The courses and instruction are pat- 
terned after the American system, al- 
though they are somewhat altered to 
meet the particular needs of the Im- 
perial Iranian Army. 


ROM the foregoing experiences it 

may be seen that an advisory assign- 
ment has much variety and interest. 
Everyday problems must be solved 
promptly and integrated carefully into 
over-all plans for the future, each solu- 
tion strengthening the quartermaster 
support of the Iranian Army. 

Every project and effort is based on 
the plans and policies of our command- 
ing general, whose policy in turn is 
based on an over-all mission, the. pat- 
tern of which is set in Washington. 
The successful fulfillment of this polli- 
cy is to the mutual benefit of the 
United States and Iran. A strong mod- 
ern and efficient Iranian Army is to 


the advantage of the free world. 
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EFFECTIVE ARTILLERY 


HE Artillery and Guided Missiles School is aggressively studying 

and developing doctrine, tactics, technique, and new weapons in 
the light of atomic warfare. We are determined to develop methods 
for the most effective use of our recent technological advances. We 
are also determined to retain all of the sound basic tenets of artillery 
employment. We believe that the rocket, the guided missile, and 
atomic artillery will greatly increase our capability to provide artil- 
lery support to atomic-age infantry and armored ground-gaining 
forces. 

The mission of surface-to-surface artillery is twofold: (1) To 


MAJOR GENERAL support the other arms by fire, neutralizing or destroying those 


targets which are most dangerous to the supported arms; and (2) 
EDWARD I. WILLIAMS to give depth to combat and to isolate the battlefield by counterfire, 


Commandant, The Artillery and by fire on hostile reserves, by restricting movement in rear areas, 
Guided Missiles Center and by disrupting hostile command facilities and other installa- 
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McNair Hall at Fort Sill 
is the Alma Mater of U.S. 
Field Artillery officers 
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tions. The efficient exploitation of the capabilities of 
field artillery provides a powerful means of influencing 
the course of combat. These capabilities include the 
ability to: 

€ Maneuver massed fire rapidly within a large area 
and on a wide front without change of position; 

€ Displace quickly; 

€ Regroup units to bring greater fire power on im- 
portant sectors; 

© Deliver accurate fire with the appropriate caliber 
and type of ammunition on targets encountered under 
all conditions of visibility, weather, and terrain; 

€ Deliver effective fires with or without adjustment. 


HE principles of war apply equally to field artillery 

as well as to other arms. The principles of mass, econ- 
omy of force, surprise, and maneuver (flexibility) 
have special application in the case of field artillery as 
does the factor of cooperation. The proper tactical and 
technical employment of artillery fire power exploits 
the principles of mass and maneuver. Field artillery 
weapons and units are not physically massed in the 
manner implied for ground-gaining arms; rather, field 
artillery is employed so as to use its full capability in 
massing fires when and where required. Economy of 
force and surprise too are achieved through application 
of the techniques of control of fires. Let us turn back 
the pages of history briefly and see the development of 
the present tactical doctrine of field artillery support. 

Field artillery is a relatively recent development in 
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the history of heavy arms. Prior to the Polish cam- 
paigns of the Swedish king, Gustavus Adolphus, from 
1622 to 1630, artillery was of varying sizes and weights, 
but generally practically immobile in the field. In fact, 
for some artillery pieces, because of road conditions, 
thirty-two horses were required for pulling the weapon. 

Gustavus Adolphus, however, adopted the 4-pounder 
as his standard light field piece. This weapon was 
mounted on large wheels and could be drawn by three 
men or a horse. The adoption of mobile field pieces 
enabled the Swedish king to evolve the triple division 
of artillery which, under varying names, has survived 
to this day: regimental, divisional, and siege. Gustavus 
Adolphus’ victories at Breitenfeld (1631) and Liitzen 
(1632) resulted in great part from his ability to move 
his artillery with rapidity and thereby use careful timing 
in tactical situations. 

Frederick the Great borrowed from and improved 
upon the experiments in the use of massed fires initiated 
by Louis XIV of France. At the battle of Leuthen 
(1757), Frederick used twelve pieces of fortress artil- 
lery as “assault guns” to pave the way for the attack of 
his infantry in its famous “oblique order.” Concerned 
with the protection and cover which hills provided both 
attacking and defending forces, Frederick experimented 
with the use of howitzers; and, by 1762, he was using 
a battery of forty-five such weapons in battle. He also be- 
gan grouping his guns, abandoning the even distribution 
of artillery that was common in battle formations of that 


period. By so doing, he was best able to exploit any 
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First-rate artillery support counted for much in the brutal slugging 


match that the Army fought in Korea. Here a battery of 105mm 


howitzers of the 40th Division bombards enemy-held hill positions 


suspected weakness of terrain or disposition in the en- 
emy’s lines. 


 gteess )N did not begin to appreciate the full pos- 
sibilities of artillery until rather late in his career. 
At Friedland (1807) an improvised battery of thirty-six 
pieces in mass, hastily assembled by a subordinate, de- 
cided the day. This, and his first major defeat at Lobau 


(1809), brought forcibly home to Napoleon that the 
fire power of artillery was essential to a commander 
who was under any sort of tactical or numerical dis- 
advantage. In the gloomy hours of his defeat on Lobau 
Island, Napoleon wrote, “Missile weapons are now 
become the principal ones; it is by fire and not by shock 
that battles are won today . . . In the open field, as in 
siege warfare, the gun plays the chief part; it has 
effected a complete revolution. It is with artillery that 
war is made.” 

Napoleon, however, applied this lesson in a singular- 
ly unimaginative fashion, since to obtain concentration 
in mass, he simply multiplied the number of 12-pound- 
ers. Wellington, on the other hand, in fighting on the 
Iberian Peninsula, combined Frederick the Great’s suc- 
cess with the howitzer with the lethal effect of the 
then recent invention of shrapnel to keep French troops 
under continuous fire, even though they were using 
defilade while forming for the attack. At Waterloo, 
Napoleon paid bitterly for his failure to adopt howitzers 
and shrapnel, for Wellington’s troops, sheltered by a 
low ridge, could not be reached by the French artillery, 
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whereas French troops advancing on the ridge were 
terribly punished by British shrapnel. 

French forces equipped with the first breechloading, 
rifled, steel field pieces demonstrated new possibilities 
for artillery at Solferino in 1859. The increased ranges 
obtained with these new field pieces enabled the French 
to give depth of fire to the battle, breaking up Austrian 
units while in the process of forming for the assault. 
Ironically, France herself was unaware of the cause of 
this victory, since one of the reasons for her subsequent 
defeat by Von Moltke in the war of 1870 was the poor 
quality and organization of French artillery in contrast 
to massed German fires from dispersed batteries. 


ERMAN experiences on the Russian front in World 
War II demonstrated the need, in modern warfare, 
for both specialized weapons and that flexibility of fire 
that only centralized control can give. Owing to their 
severe numerical inferiority, the Germans soon found 
out that their only equalizer was their assault guns 
which, through centralized control, they could quickly 
mass at any critical point on the battlefield. The Rus- 
sians, always firm believers in artillery, had by com- 
parison an overabundance of artillery; and, as a result, 
were able to mass enough fires so that there were usually 
several penetrations of the German lines. The inade- 
quate German reserves of assault guns, although effec- 
tive wherever they were sent, eventually could not deal 
with all of the Russian breakthroughs. Nonetheless, the 
use of these assault guns by the Germans illustrates 
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the value of a specialized weapon under central control 
and demonstrates the value of artillery in reserve under 
very special but possible future circumstances; i.e., in 
the face of a numerically superior enemy on an ex- 
tended front in open terrain. 

On the other hand, the Russians, although relying 
on and having a tremendous number of artillery pieces, 
did not use flexibility in fire control, with the result 
that their operations were frequently unnecessarily 
costly in men and matériel. Quite often, when the Rus- 
sian forces moved in a manner not anticipated by pre- 
battle planning, they received inadequate fire support. 


HIS brief history clearly supports the assertion that 

“effective artillery support is not accidental.” Today 
we know that artillery must be mobile, must be able to 
mass fires rapidly within a wide area without change 
of position, must have flexible control which permits 
the regrouping of units to bring greater fire power on 
important sectors, and must be able to deliver these 
fires accurately with the appropriate caliber weapon 
and type of ammunition on any target under all condi- 
tions of visibility, weather, and terrain. 

Should another war come, many professional soldiers 
will again realize the increased importance that artillery 
will assume on the battlefield of tomorrow. Nowadays, 
there is a tendency to reject the lessons learned in war- 
fare and substitute push buttons for artillery. 

Thinking military men believe the combat army of 
the atomic age will be composed of small battle groups 
of two or three thousand men, widely dispersed over 
the battlefield so as not to invite an enemy atomic 
weapon. Some would attach artillery to the small battle 
groups despite the fact that the splitting of artillery 
fire or the dispersal of its support in small packets has 
generally resulted in diminished support. 

Those who favor decentralized control of artillery 
(i.e., attachment to the assault force) apparently have 
forgotten that there has been a calculated and sys- 
tematic development of centralized control of artillery 
and that this control has proved to be essential to the 
proper delivery of effective fire. Fire power is not de- 
pendent entirely on the number of tubes but rather on 
their flexibility—their ability to mass fires from widely 
dispersed positions and to shift those fires at will. This 
massing of fires is, of course, dependent upon the range 
of the weapons and the ability of the units to be mutual- 
ly supporting. Therefore, fire power must be realistically 
evaluated. One field artillery battery attached to each 
infantry battalion will guarantee that battalion the fire 
power of one battery and no more. The artillery battal- 
ion, intact, firing in direct support of a regiment, will, 
as a rule, give each infantry battalion the fire of a full 
artillery battalion whenever needed, and will also be 
flexible enough to engage targets of opportunity with 
a maximum of fire. 


ONVERSELY, the fires of an attached unit are 


seldom available to other units. This is in direct 
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contradiction to the currently accepted system of in- 
tegrated fire power which makes it possible to have 
artillery always available. Moreover, in any attachment, 
the battery commander would be confronted with a 
flood of special artillery problems, now performed by 
the higher artillery staffs, such as target evaluation, 
photo intelligence, securing aerial coverage of ‘he sec- 
tor, and ammunition resupply. 

Another factor which militates against decentraliza- 
tion through attachment is that the most favorable 
position area which will permit effective support by 
the artillery would not normally be in the area occupied 
by the supported unit, since the infantry requires 
commanding terrain while the artillery requires def- 
ilade and range to accommodate itself to its trajectories. 

Further, decentralized control of artillery means that 
the fires of the various artillery units could not be co- 
ordinated and utilized for other requirements; whereas, 
under centralized control, the fires of many battalions 
of artillery are available to any unit in need. The sacri- 
fice of mass for any other hypothetical advantage is 
dangerous, for as General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
stated, “Our massed fire technique was one of the 
decisive factors of our ground campaigns throughout 
the world.” 

Finally, centralized control of artillery provides a 
means of echeloning fires so that continuous support 
may be rendered in a moving situation. Decentralized 
control and attachment would require that the small 
artillery unit move with its supported unit. Artillery 
on the road is not “shooting” artillery. 

Some believe that the addition of the 4.2-inch mortar 
to the family of artillery weapons renders the standard 
light field piece, the 105mm- howitzer, obsolescent, in- 
asmuch as the terminal effects of the 4.2-inch mortar 
shell are nearly identical to those of the 105mm how- 
itzer. However, they overlook the fact that the short 
range of the 4.2-inch mortar, coupled with the usual 
tactical disposition of the supported units, renders the 
problem of effectively massing the fires of this weapon 
with those of other mortars or other field artillery 
weapons disproportionately difficult. 

Also, the characteristics of the 4.2-inch mortar pre- 
clude its rendering the close and continuous support 
in a moving situation which is currently furnished 
by the 105mm howitzer. Mortars provide a powerful 
fire augmentation of the defensive fires close to friendly 
troops; however, if our present mortars are emplaced 
so as to cover the entire defended area—a must under 
current doctrinal concept—they will then be unable to 
reach beyond the combat outposts. This means that the 
105mm and 155mm howitzers must, as always, fulfill 
the requirement for those fires which are intended to 
break up the enemy assault before it reaches the battle 
position. It follows, therefore, that the 4.2-inch mortar, 
under a centralized control and from positions to the 
rear of a battle position, can support at short ranges 
the maneuvers on the immediate perimeter of the 
supported unit; however, their fires must be supple- 
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mented with the fires of howitzers and guns under the 
same unified control. These latter weapons provide the 
necessary flexibility and mass, whereas the mortars pro- 
vide the formidable wall of fire close to a defended 
area or a line of contact. 


HE free rocket, the guided missile, and atomic can- 

non are now an integral and very important part of 
our family of surface-to-surface weapons. As we now 
know them, the rocket and the guided missile are es- 
sentially long-range artillery weapons. They are incor- 
porated into the fire-power capability of the artillery, 
but, before they can replace guns and howitzers, they 
must have the same characteristics of flexibility, accu- 
racy, and massed fire power as conventional artillery, 
and they must be developed to give the same speed of 
delivery and the same economical, continuous support 
with the same reliability as the guns and howitzers. We 
are making intense efforts to improve our tactical and 
technical ability to use these weapons. They definitely 
are an asset in giving greater depth to battle and pro- 
viding a great increase in the flexibility and destructive 
power of long-range fires; however, they cannot yet be 
substituted for all guns and howitzers. 

The established guns and howitzers of the artillery 
family at present continue to be absolutely essential in 
providing fires against enemy infantry, mortars and 
artillery which are short of the minimum safety-range 
limits of the rocket weapons and beyond the immediate 
short-range capability of the mortar. At this time it is 
ill-advised and untimely to place guns and howitzers in 
a minor role, or to eliminate them altogether in favor 
of unproved weapons. 

It is clearly apparent that the basic tactics of field 
artillery— mobility, massing of fires, flexibility of con- 
trol, and accuracy of delivery—so painfully learned 
through several centuries of warfare and so painstak- 
ingly and carefully analyzed and developed during 
W Foal War II and Korea, are not only valid today but 
are in fact even more important. Contemplated changes 
in doctrine for the employment of infantry and armor 
in this atomic age should insure adequate artillery sup- 
port. The promulgation of new doctrine of employment 
of field artillery which would overlook or omit any of 
these basic principles would be ill-advised and untimely 
and would jeopardize the success of infantry and 
armor in battle. 

The effective artillery support that so ably assisted 
our infantry and armor to victory in past campaigns 
was not accidental, nor is such support accidental today. 
Effective artillery support is a science nurtured and 
developed by the same processes of trial and error, 
analysis, experiment and experience that have charac- 
terized the development of other of our exact sciences. 
The man who would lightly set aside the principles and 
weapons upon which current effective artillery support 
is founded would be as unwise as one who would dis- 
regard the principles which form the base of any of 
our exact sciences. 
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Fire power is dependent upon the abil- 
ity to mass fires from widely dispersed 


positions and to shift those fires at will 








Tomorrow’s Air Support 





HELICOPTER VERSUS JET 


HE Fifth Cavalry Copter Squadron 

had what its CO called an “interest- 
ing assignment.” It was flying low-level 
cover for a regiment of Hot Rods 
which was to make a hundred-mile 
sweep around an enemy armored divi- 
sion. The Hot Rods were told to avoid 
the enemy and stab at his rear, sever- 
ing the division’s communications and 
destroying any infantry following the 
armor. All the copters had to do was: 
€ Not allow the Hot Rods to get too 
close to the armored division or be sur- 
prised by attack from the ground. 
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€ Lead the Hot Rods to vulnerable 
enemy troops, positions and/or instal- 
lations. 

« Protect the Hot Rods from low-level 
air-attack. 

Colonel Enthusiasm from Group had 
made it sound easy. 

“Our jets have control of the air,” 
he had said, “but they just can’t stop 
low-level jet attacks. The enemy jets 
come in so fast below our radar that 
by the time our jets spot them it is too 
late. 

“However,” the Colonel had con- 


THE 


tinued, “those low-level jet attacks are 
not very effective if you keep on the 
move, avoid open, level valleys, and 
keep your eyes peeled. We will have 
jets flying top to warn you of anything 
coming your way. Keep a few of your 
copters up at 500 feet or so depending 
on the terrain, to warn the rest if the 
jets jump you. You know the proced- 
ure. That’s all!” 


éé6L) E thinks that’s all!” mused Stuart, 
CO of the Fifth, as he gunned 
his copter to get more altitude. “This 
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terrain is rough. We have to check 
every inch of it or else lead the Hot 
Rods into an ambush, and watch 360 
degrees of the horizon at the same 
time. And all at seventy miles per!” 

Stuart had his squadron well spread 
to guard the Hot Rods. Twelve cop- 
ters were up ah <ad, flying low, check- 
ing the road. Four of them flanked the 
left side, four the right, the remaining 
four were flying tandem right down 
the road dipping under some of the 
few overhanging trees. The flankers 
were abreast dipping up and down 
over the rolling hills scanning the 
ground. 

Stuart himself was a little higher, 
flying at about 500 feet directly over 
the leading element of the Hot Rods 
barreling along the road below him. 
He had two copter flankers out high 
and wide on each side of him and one 
tail-end Charlie high behind him. The 
remaining eight copters were low, fly- 
ing just over the leading Hot Rods. 

The Hot Rods were really rolling. 
They seemed dangerously bunched for 
a military convoy especially at the 
seventy miles per hour at which they 
were travelling. They were staggered; 
the first one hugged the right-hand 
side of the road, the second hugged 
the left and so on. Even bunched, the 
400 Hot Rods stretched along the 
macadam road for almost four miles. 

“Nice target for napalm,” mused 
Stuart. “I hope we get some warning 
if anybody tries to hit us.” He kept 
twisting his neck, scanning the hori- 
zon. He glanced skyward. High above 
him a V of jets was cutting diagonal- 
ly across his course. He spotted an- 
other V high on his right flank. 

“Ceiling unlimited,” he thought. 
“I'm glad those boys are up there.” 

“Fool Thirteen to Fool One!” came 
over Stuart's short-range FM radio. 
“Road block! We are attacking!” 


TUART glanced down at his ad- 

vanced twelve copters scouting the 
road ahead. The four in the center 
were spreading and weaving. The 
flankers from both sides were swinging 
in. He could see tracers from their 
50s. One cut loose with rockets. An- 
other cut loose with rockets and he 
saw something burning on the road, 
and a man running. Tracers cut him 
down. 

“Fool Thirteen to Fool One. All 
clear!” 

“Nice work, Steve,” said Stuart. 
“Any debris? Over!” 
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“One burning half-track on left side 
of road.” 

“Did you get that, Rod Blue One? 
Over!” 

The CO of the Hot Rods came on 
the air. “Roger,” he said. “Thanks, 
lads. Out.” 

The Hot Rods had not even slowed 
down. They were zooming by the 
burning half-track seconds later. Its 
dead crew were scattered on the side 
of the road where they had been sur- 

rised while cutting down a tree to 
make a road block. 

A strange voice came over Stuart's 
radio. 

“Top Zebra One to Fool One. Low- 
level E-jets dead ahead, thirty miles, 
crossing your course. How do you hear 
me?” 

“Roger,” said Stuart. “I hear you 
loud and clear. Watch them, please.” 
He climbed a little, scanning the hori- 
zon ahead. “Rod Blue One, did you 
hear Top Zebra One? Over.” 

“Roger,” answered the CO of the 
Hot Rods. 

A minute later Top Zebra One broke 
in again. Stuart had just glanced at 
his watch. It was 1042 hours. 

“Top Zebra One to Fool One! Same 
low-level E-jets approaching you at 2 
o'clock, 20 miles out, closing fast!” 

Stuart repeated that as he started to 
let his copter settle. “They will reach 
us in two minutes,” he thought. 

“Fool One to All Fools and Rod 
Blue One. E-jets coming in at 2 o'clock 
low!” 

Rod Blue One snapped his order. 

“All Rod Blues! Execute Plan D!” 


HE Hot Rods were braking, looking 

for openings on the sides of the 
road. Those riding the right-hand side 
of the road turned right, those riding 
on the left turned left. Within seconds 
the road was clear. The Hot Rods 
were bounding over fields, through 
woods; some had smashed through 
fences. They were skidding into any 
ditch or gully they could find and 
turning their quad .50s skyward. 

The copters were dispersing also, 
hugging the ground, dipping down 
behind hills. All were watching Stuart 
who was still settling slowly. 

“E-jets at 2 o'clock!” snapped Stuart 
as he spotted them and started to drop 
faster. “Watch my aiming burst.” He 
cut loose with his tracers at the hori- 
zon. 

Stuart was gauging his descent so 
he could just keep the fast-approach- 


ing enemy jets a little above his hori- 
zon. The closer they came the faster 
he dropped. Every second or so he 
cut loose with tracers in their direction 
although he knew they were still out 
of range. 

“Fire on my next burst,” he ordered. 
“Fire!” 

Most of the jets never knew what 
hit them. The curtain of fire put up 
by the quad .50s of those four hundred 
Hot Rods and twenty-four copters was 
terrific. Only one of the eight jets even 
pulled up but he was afire and the 
pilot ejected at 5000 feet. Four of 
them just exploded in mid-air and 
rained hot steel and burning gasoline 
over the hillside. One veered off at a 
sharp angle, barrel-rolled and smacked 
into the ground upside down in a sheet 
of flame. Another smacked into the 
road and bounced into the trees out 
of sight. The eighth wobbled, veered 
off to one side, lost a wing, and crashed 
in a field, missing two Hot Rods by 
inches. 

Stuart was climbing again. “Fool 
One to Rod Blue One,” he reported. 
“All clear!” 

“Roger,” said Rod Blue One. “Rod 
Blue, assemble on road in convoy or- 
der!” 

“Fool One to All Fools,” said Stuart. 
“Convoy posts. Fools Fifteen, Sixteen 
and Seventeen, check for stragglers.” 

The Hot Rods were pulling back 
on the road. Their CO took off down 
the road again at about ten miles per 
hour. Behind them the Hot Rods in 
proper position hugged the right of the 
road, leaving the left open for those 
not in proper convoy order to race to 
their positions. Within two miles they 
were all in position. Stuart reported to 
Rod Blue One. 

“Fool One to Rod Blue One,” he 
said. “Your convoy seems in order. No 
stragglers spotted.” 

“Roger,” said Rod Blue One. “T'll 
check. All Rod Blues, check and re- 
port missing!” He started to weave 
from one side of the road to the other 
to signal the same message for those 
who might not have heard him. 

All Hot Rods behind him started to 
weave also, thus passing the visual sig- 
nal back. Each checked the big, paint- 
ed number of the Hot Rod behind 
him. No one was missing. 

“Rod Blue One to all Rod Blues. 
Roll ’em!” 

The Hot Rods rolled. The Cavalry 
copters covered them. Stuart glanced 
at his watch. It was 1050 hours. 
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Looking westward from Lower Alligator Jaw, the panoramic camera takes in the entire length of T-Bone. Outpost 6 on Lo 


TACTICAL USES OF 


Sergeant First Class Tom Ford 


In Korea this technique supplemented maps 
and aerial photographs in orienting patrols and 


forward observers, and aiding unit commanders 


The 45th Division signal officer goes over photo strips 
of sections of the front with two combat photographers 


Another view of T-Bone was taken from the high ground of Outpost 7, looking out toward the northwest. Outpost 8 
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lligator Jaw can be seen in the center foreground, while the tip of Upper Alligator Jaw is at the extreme right of the picture 


PANORAMIC PHOTOGRAPHY 


N old trick of the photographer's trade, the panoramic 

photograph, is now being used to help the tactical 
commander. You simply put a camera on a tripod and 
take multiple exposures of an area, turning the camera 
each time to include new territory. The result is a picture 
of an entire sector of which unit leaders can make profit- 
able use. 

In December 1951, the 45th Infantry Division moved to 
the Korean front. Forward lines had settled into semi-per- 


The area of the front shown in the photographs. A com- 
bination of maps and photos ensures good orientation 
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manent positions, and the battle sector 
of the division comprised only a small 
amount of real estate. It was vital for 
each commander to know every detail 
of his front if reconnaissance and com- 
bat patrols were to succeed. 

Important points in the division sec- 
tor were Old Baldy, Pork Chop, and 
T-Bone hills. The MLR extended west 
of Old Baldy to the 3rd Division and 
east to Chorwon where the 9th ROK 
Division was dug in. There was little 
available information. Maps were out 
of date and on a small scale. Aerial 
photographs were taken at high alti- 
tudes and often hard to interpret. 

The 45th’s photographers had done 
extensive aerial work during training. 
They tried to repeat the operation 
from light observation planes of the 
division. Strong ground fire made this 
impossible. Then one photographer 
thought of panoramic pictures. 

After consulting with Lt. Col. E. 
B. January, division signal officer, the 
photographers went on infantry pa- 
trols to outposts and other points in 
no-man’s-land. They took several pan- 
oramic photographs and distributed 
them to every unit commander down 
to company level. 

One officer using the pictures was 
Brig. Gen. Frederick A. Daugherty, 
who was then CO of the 179th In- 
fantry Regiment. 

“The panoramic pictures were a fine 
supplement to our maps,” General 
Daugherty says, “and actually the maps 
became a second-best choice. With a 
complete view of the regimental front 
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A panoramic view of the front, looking 





in my tent, I could refer to the pictures 
in every phase of planning. The time 
and effort saved in not having to travel 
to the OPs was invaluable. 

“It is often dificult for a layman to 
interpret high-altitude aerial photo 
graphs. It’s like standing in Denver 
and looking at Chicago from an aerial 
picture taken over Kansas City. An- 
other advantage is literally seeing ‘the 
other side of the hil!’ with the photos, 
a view not seen from the OPs in our 
sector.” 

All the strips were taken with the 
regulation 4x5 press camera using a 
telephoto lens and tripod. The photog- 
raphers started at one flank of the 
view and shot a continuous arc, over- 
lapping. each negative about 20 per 
cent on each side. 

All the 45th’s photographs were 
taken when enemy activity was at a 
minimum in the area, since accurate 
and careful work was essential. Any 
photographer who attempts to take a 
panoramic with a telephoto lens and 
no tripod produces sloppy pictures 
which are of no value for tactical plan- 
ning. 

The photographer must put the 
pivot point of the tripod directly un- 
der the lens, instead of under the back 
of the camera as is normally done. He 
should make a secondary head for his 
tripod, attaching the back of the 
camera to the second head, so that the 
back of the camera is turned instead 
of the front. 

All prints should be processed and 
printed for the same tones, field condi- 


westward from Hill 347, just behind the main line of resistance. At the ex- 





tions permitting. Use rubber cement 
or scotch tape to assemble the strips, 
since regular glue will warp the prints 
within an hour. 

Let’s look at some instances when 
panoramic pictures were of valuable 
aid to the small-unit commander. In 
May 1952, patrols around the Lower 
Alligator Jaw sector east of T-Bone 
were running into heavy ambushes at 
night. A week before, a panoramic 
strip of the east side of T-Bone had 
been taken from Hill 200 on the Lower 
Alligator Jaw. Capt. James W. Wilson 
was then a platoon leader in Com 
pany A, 279th Infantry Regiment. 

“We couldn’t figure exactly where 
the Chinks were coming from,” says 
Wilson. “They moved in every night 
and our old maps had no trace of a 
trail in the sector. We looked over the 
pictures and spotted a fresh trail in the 
snow. By noting other terrain features 
on the photos, features not seen on 
our maps, we were able to set up an 
ambush.” 

On May 26, 1952, the infantrymen 
of the 279th ambushed and routed a 
large group of Chinese soldiers—thanks 
to their tactical pictures. 

“Looking over the pictures before a 
patrol gave a lot of confidence to our 
men,” Capt. Wilson explains. “They 
knew every aspect of the terrain and 
how it would look. That's a great com- 
fort when you're out at night.” 

Panoramics were also used to coordi- 
nate larger attacks. During the winter 
of 1951-52, units of the 245th Tank 
Battalion were detached on the right 
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treme left is the northeast slope of Old Baldy, with Hill 223 almost directly behind it. Pork Chop is at right center 


flank with units of the 9th ROK Di- 
vision. Their mission was to train the 
South an infantry-tank 
assault and to make such an attack in 
the area north of Chorwon. 

“We were moving and planning in 
territory completely unfamiliar to us,” 
Maj. Bert T. Rodgers, battalion $-2, 
says. “Before the strike, we ordered 
ground and aerial pictures. After not- 
ing possible routes of attack, enemy 
gun positions and trenches, the bat- 


Koreans in 


talion S-3 used the pictorial informa- 
tion for detailed training of the ROK 
troops.” 

The attack was a success. 

Artillery played a vital role in the 
last days of the Korean war. Effective 
fire was needed to destroy new enemy 
positions and cover the infantry sorties. 


Forward observers had to have a de- 


tailed knowledge of the terrain. 
Maj. Charles V. Wheeler was regi 


mental liaison officer from the 158th 


Field Artillery Battalion to the 179th 
Infantry. He used panoramic strips to 
orient new forward observers. The pic- 
tures gave the FOs a better knowledge 
of the features on his map. 

There was never any claim in the 
45th that panoramic photography pro- 
vided a cure-all for tactical planning. 
There is no substitute for the tedious 
work of personal observation. But the 
pictures were a valuable supplement, 
giving every man a view of the terrain. 





ist Armored Division. 1-3 July. 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
For details write: Sal Marino, 215 
Del Balso Blvd., Wappinger Falls, 
N. Y. 

Ist Infantry Division. 26-28 
August. Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
For details write: Arthur L. Chaitt, 
5309 Germantown Ave., Philadel- 
phia 44, Pa. 


3d Armored Division. 28-30 
July. Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. For 
details write: Paul W. Corrigan, 
80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 


4th Infantry Division. 27-30 
July. Commodore Perry Hotel, To- 
ledo. For details write: Bill Con- 
rad, 321 Euclid Ave., Toledo, O. 


5th Infantry Division, 3-5 
Sept. Hotel Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia. 

7th Armored Division. 19-21 
August. Hotel Roosevelt, New Or- 





REUNIONS 
leans. For details write: Johnnie 
Walker, 335 Johnson Ave., Tea- 
neck, N. J. 


8th Armored Division. 1-3 
July. Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. For details write: 
Henry B. Rothenberg, Suite 1300, 
134 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, 
Ill. 

17th Airborne Division. 12-14 
August. Columbus, Ohio. For de- 
tails write: R. E. Wendelken, Rm. 
2120, 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 
15, O. 

25th Infantry Division. 15-17 
July. Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia. 
For details write: 25th Inf. Div. 
Assn., PO Box 101, Arlington 1, 
Va. 

37th Infantry Division. 2-5 
Sept. Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, 
Ohio. For details write: Jack R. 
McGuire, 21 W. Broad St., Rm. 
1101, Columbus 15, O. 


41st Infantry Division. 29-31 
July. Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. For 
details write: Robert C. Keller, 175 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


43d Infantry Division. 27-28 
August. Hotel Statler, Hartford. 
For details write: Joseph E. Zim- 
mer, Room 306, State Armory, 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


82d Airborne Division. 1-3 
July. Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit. For details write: 82d Air- 
borne Division Assn., Sheraton- 


Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 31, Mich. 


94th Infantry Division. 21-24 
July. Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia. For details write: An- 
thony H. Mirra, Jr., 2810 Spring- 
field Rd., Broomall, Pa. 


125th Infantry Regiment. 23- 
24 July. Flint National Guard Ar- 
mory, 1101 Lewis St., Flint, Mich. 
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The Journal Dissects 


MILITARY 
DOCTRINE 


AN AIRPOWER CONCEPT OF 





A Study and Appraisab 


y . 
DALE O. SMITH 
Brigadier General, U.S.AF. 


IS THE PROGRAM ADEQUATE? 


COLONEL WILLIAM B. BUNKER 


— thirty-five years ago a majority of our Army 
leaders believed that the best military application of 
the capability of the airplane then coming onto the 
scene would be as an adjunct to the troops on the 
ground. Although some of them felt that this resource 
could best be exploited in giving firepower support 
directly against the opposing ground forces, most of 
them limited its function to one of serving the Army 
with reconnaissance and observation. With the evidence 
now before us of what air power can do it has now 
become quite popular to ascribe this attitude solely to 
a combination of stupidity and intrenched jealousy. 
While there may have been some of these rather hu- 
man traits in the character of those who opposed the 
early struggles of the air-minded evangelists, it should 
also be recognized that the airplane of those days was 
really not much of a machine and there could have 
been a legitimate doubt about dissipation of resources 
into an area which was not capable of exercising any 
decisive influence on the outcome of current wars. 
There can be no doubt today that these men were 
mistaken, as were many others in all walks of life, as 
to the various roles that the airplane was destined to 
play; it could, however, have been an indication that 
they suffered from human fallibility rather than malig- 
nant stupidity. Also it could be an indication of some 
lack of sober argument on the part of advocates of the 
new system. In any case the argument has long since 
been settled; it is questionable if it delayed the develop- 
ment of the air arm’s role, and continually flaunting it 
has now become of questionable value. 
Now of late a new point of difference has arisen 
between the air arm of our national defense and those 
who have been left behind on the ground. Once again 
the old strategies are being resurrected and re-debated. 
Today our sister service is developing a theory not only 
covering air warfare but the whole area of international 


conflict. Again those who still feel the necessity to enter 
a few objections are being accused of being foolish ro- 
manticists who can’t see their own obsolescence or, worse, 
of protecting their selfish interests in the unwarranted 
diversion of national strength into useless anachronisms. 
The old stories of our penchant for crucifixion of the 
leaders of the air arm, our stupidities in planning a 
Japanese invasion or stifling the rightful ascendancy of 
the airplane are disinterred to show that the objections 
of ground soldiers are symptomatic of military myopia 
and plodding, unimaginative planning. 

Brigadier General Dale O. Smith, late of the Air 
War College and now in a key position on the Staff 
of the National Security Council’s Operations Co- 
ordinating Office, has developed a full and complete 
treatise on the airman’s concept of the nature of future 
warfare. While U. S. Military Doctrine contains the 
usual disclaimers of official sanction, it can be ac- 
cepted as expressing the convictions of most, if not 
all, of our Air Force leaders. It is a valuable work for 
any Army officer to read and study, not only to become 
familiar with the Air Force thesis and reasoning, but 
also to examine his own motives if he feels compelled, 
as many of us will, to raise some objections. 

The comments that follow do not represent the views 
of the Department of the Army, or the Department of 
Defense. Nor am I in a position, official or personal, to 
ascertain those views. This is merely one professional 
soldier’s analysis of the airman’s view. 


GENERAL Smith’s book traces the development of 
military theories from the old masters of both ground 
and air strategy down to the development of the current 
U.S. military concepts in a very complete and well- 
documented fashion. Unfortunately, there seems to be 
an excessive reliance on the mistakes or lack of vision 
on the part of past Army leaders to prove that any cur- 


U. $. MILITARY DOCTRINE. By Brigadier General Dale O. Smith, USAF. Duell, Sloan & Pearce and Little, Brown, & Co., 1955; 256 Pages; Bibliogra- 


phy; Index; $3.50. 
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OUR MILITARY POSTURE 


rent objections from this source are not to be seriously 
considered. Generally this book takes the position that 
the theory of “instant and massive retaliation” is now 
the unequivocal policy of the United States—a thesis 
which seems to be a little dubious from recent qualify- 
ing remarks by many of our Administration and Con- 
gressional leaders. 

This book should encourage Army planners and 
thinkers to analyze carefully their reactions to this 
policy vis-a-vis their own thoughts on the necessity for 
an Army. If it is true that our eyes are blinded by 
romanticism and past glories, this study should do much 
to clear our vision. If we are being unduly swayed by 
our intrenched interests and jealousies then we ought 
to consider more seriously the national interest that we 
are sworn to uphold. If, on the other hand, after study- 
ing the theories and reasoning behind the airman’s 
theories of war we still feel that an army has a real 
and vital role or that there are weaknesses in the fabric 


BRIG. GEN. DALE O. SMITH 


of this concept, then we must learn how to express our 
objections so that there shall be no mistaking our 
motives. We should, if our reasoning is sound, be able 
to do this without questioning the intelligence or the 
motives of our brothers-in-arms and without waving 
the tired battle streamers of our past campaigns. Ob- 
viously, if we have not been able to carry our points 
with one of the most intelligent military students of 
the Air Force, we can’t expect appreciation from the 
average citizen either in or out of the service. 

The major portion of this work is devoted to the 
development of the “massive retaliation” theory of war- 
fare following the genesis of the weapon and the de- 
livery system. General Smith concludes that the airplane 
could, if fully exploited, have obviated the land inva- 
sion of Europe although he does not make clear whether 
this includes doing without the contribution of the 
Russian land armies or not. He states that air power, 
with some assistance from naval forces did, in fact, 


A MASSIVE COMMERCIAL ALL THE WAY 


JONATHAN CARMEN 


ENERAL Dale Smith is a huckster 





with a product to sell and his book 
is a massive commercial. He lets noth- 
ing get in the way of his main mis- 
sion: selling airpower. He gives you 
the first pitch right away—a JATO- 
impelled wowser, as I think they don’t 
say either on Madison Avenue or at 
Maxwell AFB. 

It is General Smith’s opinion that 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, in his now 
famous “massive r.taliation” speech of 
12 January 1954, enunciated a “real- 
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istic and dynamic p.licy, the like of 
which this nation had not seen since 
George Washington submitted to the 
Continental Congress in 1783 his ‘Sen- 
timents on a Peace Establishment.’” 

That’s what the book says, and it 
is constantly reiterated. Indeed the en- 
tire text of the speech is printed as a 
sort of appendix. 

Now Mr. Dulles has made lots of 
public statements in the two and a 
half years he has been Secretary of 
State, but few have been more con- 


troversial than that “massive retalia- 
tion” one. But General Smith calls it 
a “mature” policy, surely surprising in 
view of the explanations and annota- 
tions that followed its delivery. Sur- 
prising, too, because it has never been 
more than part of a policy since the 
days the Russians got an A-bomb of 
their own, which was before Mr. Dul- 
les enunciated it. The President him- 
self annotated it considerably when he 
recognized that th. power to retaliate 
massively can be held by both sides 
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eliminate the requirement for invasion of Japan. While 
these contentions are open to some argument, as is the 
contention that the War of 1812 should have been 
fought with sea power alone, obviously arguing the 
effect on history of a hypothesis is an idle pastime. As 
a matter of fact, elsewhere in the book, General Smith 
discounts this theory and its conclusiveness himself. 
Furthermore, I do not think that anyone has to believe 
that the airplane could have conquered Germany by 
itself in order to know that the airplane coupled with 
the thermonuclear bomb could destroy the economic 
and political structure of any country today any more 
than one has to believe in witch doctors to appreciate 
penicillin. 

Air power today, in an all-out war bears no more 
relation to the demonstrations of World War II (even 
including Hiroshima) than World War II bore to that 
of its ancestor. General Smith comfortingly points out 
that it would take a hundred bombers to bring a modern 
nation to its knees—thousand-bomber raids in World 
War II had an effect that was actually fairly localized. 
If we do not confine our thoughts to today’s bombers 
lumbering along at a leisurely Mach 1, but consider 
the possibility of the ballistical intercontinental missile 
and the undoubted growth of the weapons they would 
carry, any doubts that we might entertain on the effects 
of a determined aerial effort are erased. 


ERTAINLY no one can disagree with the concept 

that we must have as powerful a Strategic Air Force 
as we can afford and operate; that its fundamental tactic 
must be to heap “instant and massive retaliation” on 
the enemy who uses a similar attack against us or our 
allies; that we will not be able to launch this attack as 
a preventive measure even against an enemy whose 
belligerent intentions are known. | think that we also 
will all agree that this capability in being has so far 
acted as a strong deterrent against the present aggres- 
sive international force using its military strength in 
an all-out effort to take over the West. I believe we 
in the Army fully understand the military force of 
supersonic aircraft and megaton weapons and their 
essentiality in the present international climate. 


On the other hand, perhaps we are disinterested 
enough professionally to question a little the perma- 
nence of his balance of technological power. As Senator 
Jackson said recently in a talk to the students at The 
Transportation School: “A ten year old child does not 
remain twice as old as a five year old indefinitely.” 
Superiority is a relative matter and recent reports of 
developments of Soviet weapons and their delivery ve- 
hicles might well indicate that our margins of advantage 
in these areas are shrinking. We have enough faith 
in our industries and our engineers—yes, and in our 
Air Force, too—to believe that we will always manage 
to be somewhat better than the other fellow, but this 
philosophy of international force would seem to require 
a technical superiority as massive as the weapons them- 
selves. If in every other measure of military strength 
we allow ourselves to become conspicuously weaker 
than our opponent, then a slight margin of strength in 
this area might be overlooked or even accepted as un- 
important. 

There are a few points in the discussion of the theory 
of all-out strategic warfare that still seem weak. For 
example, in discussing the effect of the first bomb on 
us, it seems that our nation will withstand this attack 
“because we must”—at the same time the efficacy of 
this means of defense by the opponent is discounted. 
There is an intimation that we will have bombs falling 
on our opponent before or at least at the same time as 
his are annihilating us. This is a problem in identifica- 
tion and arithmetic that seems too easily dismissed; 
surely this leaves us open to be the aggressor by launch- 
ing an irretrievable bolt on suspicion or on what was 
really only a feint. The very difficult problem of what 
aerial support is to be given directly to our own forces 
and those of our allies already deployed in the NATO 
area is not mentioned. The critical and absolutely irre- 
placeable nature of this resource would seem to require 
that its direct support and protection must enjoy the 
highest priority for air support and air superiority. But 
most interesting to the military student is the ease 
with which the air “lines of siege” are drawn over the 
enemy’s country. While it is quite obvious that a strong 
and determined strategic air force—his or ours—can get 





and suggested that such a “counter- 
vailing military power” could develop 
into “a form of world stalemate.” 

Now this does not preclude the need 
for a powerful thermonuclear-armed 
strategic air force. Indeed, such is req- 
uisite. But General Smith has nothing 
directly to say on the subject of “ther- 
monuclear stalemate.” 

Luckily for you and me, Colonel 
Bunker, who is much better qualified 
than I am, is handling the really basic 
problems raised by General Smith, so 
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my part in this dual endeavor to size 
up U. S. Military Doctrine is to roam 
about through the 256 pages looking 
at various aspects of it. 

In his introductory chapter Gen- 
eral Smith writes that his purpose is 
“to review the doctrines and policies 
expressed by [Brig. Gen.] Emory Up- 
ton [in The Military Policy of the 
United States] and to carry on from 
where Upton left off.” If General 
Smith had failed in this attempt, we 
couldn't seriously find fault with him. 


After all, military doctrine, like fire 
power, has made a quantum jump in 
complexity since the days of General 
Upton, and the task today is ever so 
much more difficult. 

But General Smith didn’t fail, be- 
cause he wasn’t writing such a book. 
He obviously went into this work with 
certain preconceived ideas about air- 
power and he wrote a book that traces 
the history of military doctrine with 
special application to airpower. So, in- 


stead of being “a study and appraisal 
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through current defenses and thrust home a severe and 
damaging attack in the opening hours of the war, it is 
not equally plain how we are so sure that we will be 
able 1 rapidly to establish air dominance over his country 
which General Smith says is the first step in setting 
up the aerial siege which will rapidly bring even the 
most determined enemy to his knees. 

But even with‘all of the problem areas which still 
remain to be worked out, we still must agree that if the 
enemy starts a thermonuclear war this leaves us no 
choice of battlefield. And there can be little question 
that if this is to be the form of war there is no real role 
for troops on the ground until this phase either ends 
the war or is abandoned by mutual exhaustion. This 
recognition was the reason for the suggestion which | 
advanced in these pages some months ago that under 
such circumstances Army forces in the U.S. should 
be trained to render maximum assistance to our bombed 
cities; | cannot feel that relying on present Civil De 
fense systems or pure necessity as General Smith 
suggests, will be enough. I certainly feel that this is a 
better and more realistic role than that suggested by 
Mr. Finletter in his Power and Policy where he stated 
that all we need is a “thin line of khaki’ overseas 
whose primary mission is to get overrun by the enemy 
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so that the President can declare war. I don’t think that 
there are many leaders in any branch of the service 
who do not feel that the only answer to an atomic 
attack on our country or those of our allies must be 
instant and massive retaliation; our difference lies in 
the seriousness with which we regard the effects of 
their attack on us, the difficulties of establishing the 
“aerial siege” and the permanence with which we can 
rely on the necessary massive technological super‘ority. 
The overw shelming nature of this kind of warfare makes 
it vital that no effort be spared to work it out to the very 
best of our ability. Accurate estimates of the necessary 
forces, priority assignment of personnel and an ade- 
quate research effort, particularly in the interconti- 
nental missile, are essential for this program even at 
the expense of other Air Force projects, of the Army, 
the Navy or anything else. Here we have no choice. 


T is, however, 
complete U. 


ag the adequacy of this program as a 

. Military Doctrine that we must take 
some onthe to General Smith’s thesis. While from 
time to time he states that there is still a requirement 


for ground forces, it is difficult to find where he intends 
to use them. He says that even if the indiscriminate 
bombing of industrial and urban areas could be out- 





ot U.S. military doctrine,” it is a study 


by business of digging into military 


Hart Mahan rather than going back to 


and appraisal of only a past of today's 
military doctrines. Genera! Gavin, Ad- 
miral Burke, and Dr. Lapp could write 
highly useful books on the same sub- 
ject, and none would be similar in all 
respects. General Smith’s title is too 
broad. 

To aspire publicly to follow in the 
steps of Upton is certainly laudable, 
requiring considerable self-assurance 
(and humility, surely), but also large 
quantities of perseverance in the on 
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history, meticulous care in the handling 
of facts, and intellectual objectivity in 
analyzing them. The book displays a 
commendable number of footnotes and 
a respectable bibliography, thus sug- 
gesting that General Smith was dili- 
gent in his research, altnough J must 
observe that his citations sometimes 
betray a willingness to rely on other 
researchers rather than go back to 
the original. For example, he cites 


Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy on Dennis 


Mahan himself. Colonel Dupuy is 
certainly reliable, but still a “s-cond- 
ary source” as the history-writing trade 
has it. And while we are on the sub- 
ject of footnotes, tnis must surely be 
the first “sober and objective” book on 
military policy that cites as full au- 
thority a statement in a campaign 
speech of a Presidential candidate! The 
statement may be without blemish, but 
is hardly authoritative. Perhaps Gener- 
al Smith has forgotten the estimate of 
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fu ! 


that existed 
and atomic 


lawed, warfare would just become an all-air war. He 
states that the problem of Korea could better have been 


solved by the use of air power alone although the 
results would have been different. One is forced to 
conclude that General Smith really feels that there is 
no true need for ground troops today. Perhaps he wants 
them as an indication that there is, in fact, some flexi- 
bility in the means of our “instant retaliation” although 
he does point out that it takes too long to commit such 
forces in comparison to air power. Not solely because 
it happens to be our profession and we dread unem- 
ployment, but because we honestly feel that there are 
still real missions to be performed on the ground, it is 
here that we must disagree with the adequacy of this 


statement of a satisfactory national military concept. 

General Smith’s solution to Korea, and I assume 
similar problems in Indochina or elsewhere, would be 
to allow the Communists to overrun the country with 
out committing our own ground troops. If the native 
armies can hold off the enemy, all is well, but in any 
case we will apply our strength solely from the air 
against his industries, his transportation and his power 
while we use naval and air power to seal him from 
outside communications. This philosophy would, it 
seems, ignore that this is still a war of ideology that 
we are fighting and that when we put our ground 
troops into action in South Korea—which action cer- 
tainly made up in “instant-ness” what it lacked in 
“massive-ness’—we stiffened a weak government into 
resistance and finally built up a respectable South Ko- 
rean Army. 

It is contended that the conquered non-Communists 
will stoically accept their share of our bombs because 
they know they are being liberated, and the example 
of the French in World War II is cited. General Dean’s 
account of the reactions of his North Korean hosts to 
our bombing does not indicate any such attitude existed 
in that area; it would seem that in areas where people 
have less direct interest in government and less political 
tradition than the French, they might not be so long- 
suffering. It would appear that such a tactic would 
lose the political side of the struggle before the military 
side were placed in issue, particularly if the enemy 
were astute enough to restrict his action to opposing 
military forces and not damaging the interests of the 
masses of peasants and little businessmen who make up 
these countries. Might this not have been the reason 
that the thesis of using naval and air power alone 
against Indochina was rejected when the Army advised 
that it could not make a successful contribution? The 
nature of the present international conflict would seem 
to demand that we use no greater force than does our 
major opponent if we want to retain the vital support 
of our system of alliances. It is unreasonable to 
expect our allies to permit us—and they have a strong 
veto—to change the complexion of a limited war into 
a crescendo ‘of thermonuclear fury unless their own 


the worth of campaign oratory made 
by the late Wendell Willkie. © 
General Smith has some hard things 
to say about minds that insist on “im- 
mutable principles” of war. Well, I’ve 
got a footnote and bibliographic insert 
for him to use in his next commercial. 
Anything harsh he has to say on this 
subject .sas said double by a profes- 
sional ground soldier in an Army maga- 
zine before World War II. I refer him 
to “Word Magic of the Military Mys- 
tics,” in the September-October 1939 
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issue of Infantry Journal. Where the 
best General Smith can do is to say 
that “the fixed belief that these prin- 
ciples of war, written and implied, 
are immutable has been a stultifying 
influence on the evolution of military 
thinking,” the author of that article, a 
then Major Thomas R. Phillins, punc- 
tured more than a few gaseous bags 
of military nonsense. One of the most 
hilarious of ris findings was the dis- 
covery that Marshal Foch had listed 
four principles of war and then added 


“etc.” “Just what the great principle 
of ‘etc.’ is has never been discovered,” 
Major Phillips wrote. He then deliv- 
ered himself of a priceless estimate: 
“Perhaps the secret of Foch’s success 
lay in the great principle of ‘etc.’” 
While General Smith quotes from 
Foch, he doesn’t quote the “etc.” I can’t 
resist adding one apt quotation from 
Major Phillips's 1939 nonsense-defla- 
tor: “Foch often lacks a reason but 
never lacks a quote. . . .” 

In his historical survey General 
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survival were at stake. They are near enough and ex- 
perienced enough to know that even in winning, the 
wounds can be mortal. It would therefore appear that 
if we are to rely on air power alone we must accept 
the loss of those areas where it is impossible safely 
to open the Pandora’s box, and that the determination 
of the degree of safety rests with those who are far 
more cautious in this doctrine than we. 

In spite of references to British use of air power 
against border tribes and descriptions of precision use 
of non-atomic air forces, it is difficult to accept an all- 
air concept of limited warfare. It would seem that if 
we are going to hold our present lines we must be pre- 
pared, on a global basis, to place our manpower shoulder 
to shoulder with that of our allies to resist the type 
of aggression of which Korea was an example. This is 
a hard decision to make and an expensive one as we 
discovered, but unless we take it, the consequences 
might well be further Communist victories as blood- 
less as was that of Czechoslovakia. Adequate ground 
troops to meet these requirements will me small, and 
they must be supported by a sizeable home force and 
training establishment. 


HERE is also some reason to believe that even an 
all-out global war might not take the form that our 
Air Force leaders expect. The vision of a war conducted 
by each SAC against the opposing nation with such 
admittedly porous assistance as an air defense system 
may render, is becoming less positive every day. When 


the very real deterrents placed on purely military 
strategies by the people even in a dictatorship are 
appreciated, there is at least a strong possibility that 
such a form of warfare will never occur. Here it appears 
that one of the few permanent truisms of Clausewitz, 
which General Smith frequently mentions, has been 
forgotten. War is an extension of the policy of the 
government and these policies and the degree of their 
extension do not always, as General MacArthur dis- 
covered, follow what might be considered to be the 
best military strategy. As this book points out, the 
already tremendous power of thermonuclear warfare 
is growing every day and vven the Russian people are 


being made aware of its potency. Our British and 
European allies are already thoroughly convinced of 
the havoc which such a form of warfare can wreak 
and of the surety that such havoc will not be confined 
to one side of the struggle. General Smith dismisses 
this thought with a statement that, in case of an all-out 
war, President Eisenhower said that a Chief Executive 
who failed to act vigorously should be hanged; under 
the NATO system the decision is not his alone. This 
still does not imply to me that if Russia started across 
the Elbe with two hundred divisions we should, or 
indeed could, loose the power of SAC against her 
homeland while her strategic bombers remained hang- 
ared. Far from protecting our country, such action 


Smith veers skyward at about the point 
i.. time when the Wright Brothers 
took off at Kitty Hawk. After that ue 
sticks closely to Air Marshal Sir Hugh 
Trenchard (founder of tne RAF), Billy 
Mitchell, and Giulio D-uhet, making 
only occasional forays into the minds 
of “ground” generals and admirals. And 
when he does this he is sometimes less 
than kind. He seizes on General Ga- 
vin's comment that “mass retaliation 
finds no justification in human experi- 
ence as an exclusive and self-sufficient 
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means of victory” to remark that he 
hadn't heard anyone in authority say 
it was. The courteous retort is to say 
the same thing about General Smith's 
statement that “th: charge that air 
forces are only able to conduct all-out 
war of the atomic type, that limited 
wars must be handled exclusively by 
troops on the ground, cannot be upheld 
by the facts.” Wh > in authority or out 
has said that limited wars can be 
fought exclusively by troops on the 
ground? Surely General Smith has 


heard of the Army’s desire for good 
close support by tac air, and he must be 
aware that the Army is doing its best to 
create a useful cargo- and transport- 
carrying air corps. Such, as Admiral 
Radford once said, is airpower too. 

The Army isn’t against airpower, 
although General Smith is bitter about 
s Idi rs who once were hostile to it. 
There were such once. But they no 
longer exist. The problem now is air- 
power enthusiasts who are against ar- 
mies. They exist today. 


4) 





would put us to the supreme test of evaluating the 
validity of the one-hundred-bomber estimate of our 
resistance capability. 

A strong strategic air force is indeed a real deter- 
rent force to an all-out atomic war. And in view of the 
well-known strength of the Russian equivalent, there 
is no way in which we can avoid the necessity of main- 
taining one. But just as we say that we should avoid 
attacking the ground forces of the enemy because of 
his margin of superiority in the area, he will avoid 
attacking us here so long as we maintain a conspicuous 
lead in weapons and delivery vehicles for strategic air 
warfare, this does not mean that he will withhold 
his ground armies indefinitely. And I believe there has 
been, and always will be (or at least until someone 
devises a perfect air defense system), a public rejection 
of the thesis that employment of such a retaliation 
against a surface attack is acceptable. General Smith 
rejects the moral objection to his thesis on the grounds 
that past actions of the Soviet leaders and the number 
of people killed by ground warfare put our enemy out- 
side the moral pale but when weapons have the indis- 
criminate area coverage of thermonuclear bombs and 
their “fall out,” a moral question is most definitely 
present. It is interesting to note how carefully General 
Smith refers to the victims as industries, transportation 
facilities, communications and similar inanimate agen- 
cies and neglects to mention that the location of such 
targets in urban areas means that these broad area 
weapons will mainly eliminate people—one has the 
feeling that his moral convictions are being somewhat 
strained too. This is not only a moral compunction 
against the wholesale slaughter of the enemy’s citizenry 
but an even stronger moral reluctance of any govern- 
ment (which in our case necessarily includes the 
NATO and probably the SEATO powers) to expose 


its own non-combatants to the same consequences, 


HEREFORE, while the ever-growing power of ther- 

monuclear warfare is undoubtedly a deterrent to a 
sudden strategic air attack, it becomes, of itself, less and 
less of a deterrent to aggression by more archaic forms 
of warfare. It demonstrably has not deterred the 
nibbling aggression of the Communists since World 
War Il. This leads to the anomaly, so widely misin- 
terpreted by our sister service, that the stronger and 
more invincible that SAC grows the more vitally 
important it becomes that we have a strong land army 
and its related tactical air power capable of stopping 
the ground attack of the Soviet armies. It is becoming 
clearer every day that if war does come, the primary 
mission of such massive weapons might well be to 
neutralize each other by their presence and not by their 
use. The West will have to build an army as strong as 
that of its enemies. 

General Smith’s book is extensively cross-referenced 
to the famous “massive retaliation” speech of Secretary 
Dulles of January 12 of last year. In view of the clear- 
ance of this speech by the National Security Council, 
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the position is taken that this is a complete statement 
of our national military policy. While this speech refers 
to “a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means and 
at places of our own choosing,” the general inference 
is that the only important “means” is thermonuclear 
assault by SAC and the only “place” is the Soviet home- 
land. 

General Smith has tried to demonstrate that this 
limited interpretation of retaliation is a natural devel- 
opment of warfare and weapons. Nevertheless, one 
cannot escape the conclusion from Secretary Dulles’ 
remarks that it was really an economic “Hobson's 
Choice.” While obviously we always have the require- 
ment of cutting our suit to fit the cloth, we should 
not insist that we really want shorts when we need 
trousers. Requirements for national security should be 
clearly analyzed on the basis of the facts of warfare—if 
the obtainable military posture must be less for economic 
reasons any resultant weakness should not be hidden 
from our Congressional leaders or even from our people 
by building a false sense of value in a one-wea 
system. We should have learned from the aftermath of 
our support of Louis Johnson’s economy program that 
to claim our needs are less than they actually are is 
really a disservice. Under these circumstances there 
should be a complete analysis of the minimum and the 
effective maximum required strength in every area of 
military posture, and the National Security Council 
should have a clear idea of the net effect of holding one 
force at or below its minimum while the other is built 
to the maximum. 


THE implications of strategic air warfare are changing 

rapidly every day. In the long history of the military 
art, seldom has the complexion of warfare been in such 
a flux in times of nominal peace. When all the ramifica- 
tions are considered, it is even possible that this form of 
strategy could become obsolete without the test of battle. 
As General Smith points out, we cannot allow military 
doctrine to become blind dogma. It could be that the 
imaginative aggressive doctrines of Hugh Trenchard, 
Giulio Douhet and Billy Mitchell are approaching that 
category. It is essential to keep our policy from becom- 
ing irretrievably committed to such an all-encompassing 
theory as to rob us of any freedom of choice, we must, 
as General Phillips recently pointed out and every 
airman knows, make a careful and accurate analysis of 
our position before we reach the Point of No Return. 


This book on the Air Force’s concept of warfare of 
the future should be required reading in Army higher 
schools as it is very apt to become in those of the Air 
Force. A full understanding of the thesis is essential to 
every professional soldier whether he subscribes to all 
of its tenets or not. It is only regrettable that no one in 
the Army has explained the philosophy of the ground 
forces as lucidly; perhaps this will lead one of our 
scholars to take up the chore. We cannot accuse any- 
one of lack of understanding in rejecting the require- 
ment for armies if we haven't been able to tell our story. 
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This Concerns You 








T one time or another during his 

career, every officer asks himself 
whether he should specialize. This 
article will attempt to emphasize the 
points that he must consider in reach- 
ing his decision. 

Within the broad field of branch 
specialization most officers receive a 
number of assignments in one partic- 
ular type of duty, such as personnel, 
operations, intelligence, or logistics; but 
this may be done without any in- 
tention of making a specialist of him. 
We are here primarily concerned with 
the officially recognized fields of spe- 
cialization, in which repetitive assign- 
ments are essential in order for the 
officer to attain a degree of proficiency. 
These include the atomic energy, in- 
telligence, and foreign-area fields, 
which are covered by current special 
regulations, and the recently estab- 
lished research and development field 
outlined in Memorandum 611-108-1, 
dated 10 November 1954. A second 
category of specialization is recognized 
in TM 20-605 and covered only by 
career management policies. This in- 
cludes public information, comptroller, 
and legislative liaison fields. 

What effect will specialization have 
upon my branch assignments? 

TM 20-605 points out that branch 
assignments, including military 
schools, will be interspersed with as- 
signments in a specialized field. The 
average officer receives numerous as- 
signments on staffs of higher head- 
quarters and on the staffs and fac- 
ulties of senior service schools, which 
are branch immaterial in nature. These 
assignments occur with about the same 
regularity as the assignments the spe- 
cialist will receive in his specialized 
field. The specialist does not neces- 
sarily lose out on the choice assign- 
ments within his branch, but he does 
have closer supervision over his 
branch-immaterial assignments and a 
narrower field from which to choose. 
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COMMISSIONED SPECIALISTS 


Will specialization hurt my chances 
for higher military schooling? 

The combat arms have adopted a 
uniform school-selection system. Cred- 
it is given under that system for a wide 
variety of assignments as well as man- 
ner of performance. Limitations placed 
on the branch-immaterial assignments 
would tend to handicap the specialist 
under this system, but action has been 
taken within Career Management Di- 
vision to prevent this. Under school se- 
lection procedures, specialists compete 
among themselves for a pro rata share 
of the spaces allocated to their respec- 
tive branches. 

Will specialization affect my chance 
for promotion? 

The various specialized fields have 
not been in existence long enough for 
a statistically proven answer to be 
given. A review of the records of a 
number of the officers recently selected 
for general-ofhicer rank indicated that 
their careers have followed a pattern 
which we would now term specializa- 
tion. There are certainly no indications 
that specialization will jeopardize a 
chance of promotion. On the contrary, 
there are certain general-ofhicer posi- 
tions that can be filled only by those 
who have had a highly specialized 
career in the particular field con- 
cerned. 

What are the advantages of special- 
ization? 

It has been said that we do best 
that which we like to do. Since the 
currently recognized specialized pro- 
grams are all on a voluntary basis, it 
can be assumed that every commis- 
sioned specialist has a particular in- 
terest in or aptitude for assignments 
in the area of his specialization. Repeti- 
tive assignments will provide a greater 
degree of background and experience. 
The result should be a greater degree 
of proficiency. In this respect, Career 
Management feels that what is good 
for the officer is good for the Army. 








THE MONTH'S FILMS 


CAPTAIN JACK F. McAHON 


TF 9-1935, Interchangeabili- 
ty Features of Heavy and Very 
Heavy Artillery (34 minutes), 
takes the viewer step-by-step 
through the replacing of a 155mm 
tube with one from an eight-inch 
howitzer and the switch of an eight- 
inch howitzer tube to a 240mm 
carriage. 

7 5 7 

FB 280, Infantry Weapons 
and Their Effects—81mm and 
4.2-inch Mortars (14 minutes), 
shows a crew firing various types 
of ammunition used by the mor- 
tars, while the narrator covers the 
nomenclature, tactical uses, and 
capabilities of the weapons. The 
film is in color. 

7 7 7 

FB 273, Infantry Weapons 
and Their Effects—U. S. Pistol, 
Cal. 45, Submachine Gun, Cal. 
45, U. S. Carbine, Cal. 30 (8 
minutes), presents firing demon- 
strations of each weapon and ex- 
plains their tactical employment, 
capabilities and characteristics. 

TF 11-1976, Radio Transmis- 
sion Security (28 minutes), shows 
how an invasion nearly failed be- 
cause of a lack of intelligent radio 
security, including breaking of ra- 
dio silence, failure to monitor as- 
signed frequencies, failure to check 
correct assigned frequency prior to 
transmission, and transmitting with- 
out authentication. 

AFIF 60, Panama (19 min- 
utes), covers the Canal Zone, the 
Republic of Panama, and their re- 
lationship to each other and to the 
U. S. It explains the role of the 
Canal Zone as a part of our na- 
tional defense and the mission of 
the military stationed there. 

TF 9-1948, Recoil Mecha- 
nisms, Principles of Operation, 
Hydropneumatic Type—Part | 
(12 minutes), uses cutaway models 
to explain how the hydropneumatic 
type of recoil mechanism works. 
Of particular interest to artillery- 
men and tankers. 
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The Profession of Arms 


BRIG. GEN. DALE ©. SMITH 
U. S. Military Doctrine: A Study and Appraisal 
Little, Brown & Company, 1955 

...the military man must become truly professional. 
The laurels of war, as Upton [in his Military Policy of 
the United States] so clearly demonstrated, have gone more 
often to the professional because of his superior skill and 
discipline. Modern times require the professional to digest 
a prodigious body of knowledge, technical as well as mili- 
tary. So a factor of extended education has been added. If 
speed and ability are required as foremost elements for 
success in war, then the concept of arming our nation with 
part-time soldiers who rotate in and out of the service is 
untenable. The modern profession of arms contains an 
infinite body of complex knowledge; it demands intricate 
skills. Learning these is often as arduous as perfecting the 
art of surgery. A full lifetime career is demanded of the 
soldier, sailor, or airman if he is to gain even a modicum of 
proficiency in discharging his responsibilities. Add to this 
the stakes involved in case the military man’s performance 
is less than optimum, and the course of action appears 
crystal clear. For the long haul, the military must become 
a highly professional career service. 

This does not mean, of course, that all services must 
consist wholly of regulars. The concept of the regular 
officer was based on an expandable, wartime-mobilization 
type of organization; consequently, regulars constitute a 
very small fraction of the professionals now serving. Re- 
serves serving full time as a career are usually as profession- 
al as the regulars. The concept of the regular establish- 
ment has become outmoded with the new order. Even the 
civilian scientist, historian, operations analyst, production 
expert, and so on, is, when devoting full time as a career 
in national-security matters, as professional as the uni- 
formed regular. 

Moreover, if we are to survive in the long haul, mili- 
tary education must be offered in curricula of all institu- 
tions of higher learning, and even to some extent in second- 
ary schools. This kind of military education should not be 
given in the form of training to provide legions for war 
machines, but in such a way as to give each voting citizen 
a working knowledge of war and to provide opportunities 
for potential statesmen to learn the higher arts of war. 

When Spenser Wilkinson took the endowed chair of 
the first Chichele Professor of Military History at Oxford 
in 1909, he eloquently expressed the view which today has 
become a real necessity: 

“In our school of Literae Humanores we study the idea 
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of the state; in our schools of History, the life and growth 
of states. It is to this part of the University’s work that the 
Study of War belongs. For war is one of the modes of 
human intercourse. ... We are thus bound to study war if 
we are to cultivate true ideas or to advance a healthy learn- 
ing.” 

Perhaps no other subject is discussed so widely and so 
heatedly with such ignorance as the subject of war. Avoid- 
ing the study of war because of its repugnant consequences 
is as shortsighted as would be the avoidance of the prob- 
lem of disease because of its harm to mankind. If war is 
looked upon as a social disease that needs understanding 
before it can be controlled, just as human disease is re- 
garded as a physiological phenomenon, then perhaps we 
can study war without the emotional overtones that tend to 
mask all real learning. The most repulsive human diseases 
are dispassionately analyzed by hosts of learned investiga- 
tors. Yet the rare and courageous individual who attempts 
to dissect the most injurious ailment of mankind, the social 
disease of war, is apt to be treated as suspiciously as the 
eighteenth century medical student who dissected a cada- 
ver. 

* * * 


The Morrill Act, passed during the American Civil 
War [1862], was essentially a military measure to get 
higher education in tune with the hard reality of the 
times. Land-grant colleges were required to give military 
instruction in addition to the practical sciences. For some 
reason, the military phase failed to catch on. The spirit of 
isolationism, combined with the dim fears of our European 
feudal past when men-at-arms prevented freedom, defeated 
this enlightened measure to establish military education. 

After our rude awakening between 1914 and 1918, 
ROTC was established. These departments were appended 
to educational institutions, but very little military science 
was integrated into the higher-education program. Con- 
sequently, most military education in universities was kept 
on a rather elementary level. 

Thus it became necessary for higher military education 
to be conducted almost exclusively within the military 
services. There were few colleges in this country, for ex- 
ample, where one could then, or even now, take a course 
in military history, military management, military strategy, 
logistics, tactics, or military law. Such broad areas of knowl- 
edge are essential to modern military organization and em- 
ployment. Scholars who were willing to learn, spread, and 
advance these military disciplines were sorely needed. 

To fill the void, service schools, for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the professional education of officers, began to appear 
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toward the end of the last century. The first was the 
Army’s Command and General Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. General Sherman opened its doors in 
1881. Another first was the Naval War College at New- 
port, Rhode Island (1884), and Admiral Mahan became 
its second commandant. Colonel Tasker H. Bliss of the 
Army was detailed as Mahan’s assistant, and when the 
Army War College was established by Elihu Root in 1901, 
Bliss became its second commandant. 

Today all three armed services have numerous advanced 
service schools. The Air University established at Max- 
well Air Force Base, Alabama, in 1946, directs a whole 
system of institutions, including an Air War College 
comparable to the Army and Navy War Colleges. More- 
over, a few joint schools, such as the National War College 
in Washington, D. C., have been organized since the sec- 
ond World War. 

Yet in view of the immense volume of knowledge in 
the military field and of the fact that new knowledge is 
pouring forth in ever-increasing torrents, the service schools 
are too small and understaffed to assimilate the vast mate- 
rial alone. Military budgets are so pared and manpower so 
tightly organized into operating units designed to provide 
maximum D-day protection that advanced schooling in 
the services is run on an austere basis. Such schools can 
permit no more than a smattering of indoctrination with 
the available knowledge. Good textbooks, revised yearly 
with new data, are rare, and research in the art of war by 
true professionals is a luxury seldom afforded. If the art 
and science of war is to advance at a speed which will 
assure a consistent lead over potential enemies,’ civilian 
institutions must incorporate it into the whole educational 
program of the nation, giving this study attention and 
stature equal to business, political science, or engineering. 


One-Man TI&E Team 


SPECIAL ORDERS No. 90 
Headquarters XV Corps 
20 April 1863 


II. General [Lorenzo] Thomas [The Adjutant General], 
from the Headquarters of the Army, Washington City, 
D. C., proposes to address the troops at this camp at 10 
a.m. to-morrow (Tuesday), on the “policy of the war.” 
The brigades of the Second Division and regiments of the 
First Division, not detached, and companies of artillery 
and cavalry, will be formed on their respective parade 
grounds without arms or accouterments, but dressed in 
their best uniforms and marched to a point facing the 
levee near General Blair's headquarters, at a point to be 
selected by him, and the troops, on arrival, will be ar- 
ranged by General Blair according to the nature of the 
ground. A single gun, from Hart’s battery, will be the 
signal for attention, and officers and men will listen to the 
remarks of General Thomas, and heed them as the voice 
of our Government. A second gun from the same battery 
will be the signal for marching the troops back to their 
respective brigades. Officers and men will preserve their 
places in ranks during the speaking, and conduct them- 
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selves as they know good soldiers should. General Blair 
will make all arrangements necessary to carry this order 
into effect. 


By order of Maj. Gen. W. T. Sherman: 
R. M. SAWYER 
Assistant Adjutant General 


Morale and Training 


RICHARD TAYLOR 
Lievtenant-General in the Confederate Army 
Destruction and Reconstruction 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1955 


The value of “initiative” in war cannot be overstated. It 
surpasses in power mere accession of numbers, as it requires 
neither transport nor commissariat. Holding it, a com- 
mander lays his plans deliberately, and executes them at 
his own appointed time and in his own way. The “defen- 
sive” is weak, lowering the morale of the army reduced to 
it, enforcing constant watchfulness lest threatened attacks 
become real, and keeping commander and troops in a state 
of anxious tension. These truisms would not deserve men- 
tion did not the public mind ignore the fact that their 
application is limited to trained soldiers, and often become 
impatient for the employment of proved ability to sustain 
sieges and hold lines in offensive movements. A collection 
of untrained men is neither more nor less than a mob, in 
which individual courage goes for nothing. In movement 
each person finds his liberty of action merged in a crowd, 
ignorant and incapable of direction. Each obstacle creates 
confusion, speedily converted to panic by opposition. 


Camels in Texas 


EDWARD S. WALLACE 
The Great Reconnaissance 
Little, Brown & Co., 1955 


One of Jeff Davis's pet projects became a legend in the 
Southwest which has grown in romance with the telling 
through the years. This was the great experiment with 
camels in the arid and desert regions along the Mexican 
border. The experiment failed, not because the imported 
camels could not succesfully adapt themselves to the con- 
ditions of Texas and points west—quite the contrary, they 
were enthusiastically praised by all who gave them a fair 
trial—but because the Civil War disrupted our whole mili- 
tary organization in those regions, and the camels, who had 
not really as yet had a chance to establish themselves 
thoroughly, were perforce abandoned or surrendered to the 
Confederates along with many military posts and much 
equipment. And the Confederates had neither the time 
nor the resources to pursue anything unproved or theoreti- 
cal. So the camel experiment, after a promising start, died 
on the vine and the loss was a potential camel corps to the 
United States Army and possibly, years later, to Holly- 
wood. Also the present young fry, who blossom forth in 
cowboy suits and six-shooters, have been deprived of the 
colorful alternatives of the burnooses and robes of Arabian 
sheiks and camel riders. 
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THE DAY WE TOOK 312 


There is no such thing as a lost cause 


CAPTAIN RICHARD A. McMAHON 


HAD recently returned from Korea. The personnel 

officer who was screening my records was an old 
friend I had known before the war. He picked up a 
paper and began reading dramatically. 

“With razor-sharp bayonets glittering in the sun, the 
gallant soldiers bayoneted and killed the Communists 
in courageous individual assaults.” 

I winced. 

He read on, grinning. “The battle hung in balance 
as the lines swayed back and forth on the crest of the 
hill. Battle cries could be heard above the noise of 
exploding grenades and the clanging of slashing steel 
blades.” 

It sounded more like something out of Hollywood 
than a citation from General Orders. Why can’t words 
ever do justice to events? 

“Well,” said my friend, “it must have been nearly 
as dramatic as it sounds, because a Medal of Honor 
came out of it.” 

“And a DSC, some Silver Stars, and a flock of Purple 
Hearts,” I added. 

“I prefer this account,” I said, taking a letter from 
under my 201 file. 

The letter was addressed to Captain Richard D. 
Wolf, Company A, 5th Cavalry Regiment, and it was 
from the Commanding General, IX Corps, Korea. It 
read: 


The official report of the brilliant action of your company 
in assaulting its objective with the bayonet on 30 January 
has been received. I know of no more determined or bril- 
liant assault on the part of a company of Infantry, in either 
World War II or the present Korean War. The work done 
by you and your men in this assault and the casualties 
inflicted on the enemy in hand-to-hand combat is worthy of 
the highest Infantry tradition. I shall take great pride in 
reporting this incident officially to the Eighth Army Com 
mander. 


[Signed] Bryant E. Moore, Major General, USA 


“Some day you're going to have to tell me how i 
really happened,” said my friend as he put my igi 
back in their jacket. 

As I walked back across the parade ground, my mind 
was full of memories that had been stirred up by the 
conversation. I sat down at the bar of the officers’ club 
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and ordered a beer, thinking of that 
bleak January day and Hill 312... . 


FIRST saw the hill while riding in 

a jeep on the way back from the 
hospital to rejoin my unit. It was late 
in the afternoon and the high ground 
to our front was being plastered by 
artillery. Round after round whistled 
overhead, ending its journey in a crash- 
ing ball of orange flame, which looked 
strangely beautiful against the green- 
ish brown hill and bright blue sky. 

“What's going on?” | asked the driv- 


er, indicating the barrage up ahead. 

“That's Hill 312, sir,” he said. “The 
battalion has been trying to take it 
all day.” 

“Looks like I got back just in time,” 
I said. 

The company CP was located in a 
farmhouse in a small village, and as | 
made my way into the only room, | 
could see the company commander 
squatting Korean-style in one corner, 
listening to a radio receiver. He nodded 
and waved me to a seat. The others in 
the room were the key men in the 
company—the platoon leaders and pla- 
toon sergeants. Some of them I knew, 


most of them I did not. You don’t have 
to be away from a line company long 
for the faces to change. 

Although there was only one headset, 
the transmissions were coming in loud 
enough to be heard all over the room. 
The conversation was between the 
battalion CO and the company com- 
mander of Charley Company. Charley, 
with artillery and tank support, was 
trying to take the hill. The radio trans- 
missions between the two commanders 
provided a blow-by-blow description of 
the action and I settled back to listen. 

The attack had been going well un 
til the company had got to within 
about a hundred yards of the crest of 
the hill. There the cover gave out, and 
the Chinese were concentrating every 
thing they had on the advancing Amer- 
icans. Finally the company command 
er reported he could not continue the 
attack. The last seventy-five yards were 
straight up a bare, almost cliff-like 
slope, which was swept by enemy fire. 
The men were exhausted and in no 
condition for the bitter fight they 
would have to wage even if they suc 
ceeded in gaining the crest. The bat 
talion commander pleaded with him to 
make one more concerted effort, and 


he said he would do his best. 


E could hear the shouts of com- 

mand coming over the set amid the 
noise of battle, and one platoon of 
Baker Company, which was attached 
to Charley for this action, succeeded 
in breaking from cover and scrambling 
desperately up the slope. For a while 
it seemed as though they might make 
it. They managed to work slowly up 
the slope, but just before they reached 
the trenches a hail of grenades de- 
scended on them, and they came 
tumbling back down the hill, demoral- 
ized and suffering heavy casualties. 

The battalion commander ordered a 
withdrawal. Captain Wolf put down 
the headset. “Well, you heard it,” he 
said. “Might as well get some sleep. 
If they don’t attack us tonight, you 
know damn well we'll have to attack 
them in the morning. Let's get what 
rest we can.” 

As we filed out, I introduced myself 
to some of the new men in the oufit. 
One of them was a tall, thin lieutenant 
with a heavy beard, who made no par- 
ticular impression on me until I heard 
his name. “McGovern?” I said, going 
back over the years. “Aren’t you the 
McGovern who graduated with me 
from OCS in °47?” 
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“That's me,” he replied. “And don’t 
tell me I’ve changed that much,” he 
said reprovingly. “How are you, Dick?” 

We ate chow together and talked 
about old times and old friends. Some- 
how things seemed a little better for 
both of us, and tomorrow wasn’t quite 
so near. 

When I finally rejoined my men, 
my platoon sergeant, MSgt Alvin St. 
Clair, took time out from the perpetual 
poker game to talk over the situation. 
“They really go for that new looey over 
in the second platoon,” he told me, 
after we had made our plans. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“He's a friend of yours, ain’t he?” 
he said. Seeing my nod, he went on. 
“Well, 1 thought you might know. 
They tell me he sure talks a great 
war. He came here from the 187th 
Airborne on account of they're over- 
strength in officers. Hell, lieutenant, 
you know they ain’t seen any fightin’ 
yet compared to us, and he’s been 
goin’ around telling the guys in the 
platoon how to act in combat. Why 
they probably all have more time on 
the line than he has in Korea.” 

“Hell, St. Clair, that’s harmless 
enough,” I said. “He just wants to 
make sure they know their stuff before 
he gets in action with them, that’s all. 
I would do the same thing if I had 
come back to a new outfit, instead of 
here.” 

“Sure, I know that, and you know 
it, but the guys in the platoon don’t,” 
he said. “They think he's trying to 
snow them. Besides, he’s always talk- 
ing about what he’s going to do when 
he gets a crack at the Chinks.” 

“Well, he'll get his chance tomor- 
row,” I said. “And for that matter, so 
will we. Meanwhile let's get some 
sleep.” 


| es morning of 30 January 1951 
dawned grey and cold. The company 
awoke sluggishly and struggled to 
throw off the stiffness that comes from 
sleeping out in below-zero weather by 
swallowing gallons of coffee and heavy 
helpings of powdered eggs. The com- 
pany commander had been called to 
battalion late the night before, and 
right after breakfast all the platoon 
leaders assembled to receive the attack 
order. It was just about as we had ex- 
pected. Baker Company would launch 
a diversionary attack on the right and 
hold up at the base of the hill, where 
they would attempt to draw the ene- 
my’s fire. Under cover of this maneu- 
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ver, we were to move up the road to 
approach 312 from the left, and make 
the assault. 

With a section of tanks for flank pro- 
tection, we stumbled sleepily through 
the morning mist. The exceptionally 
heavy blanket hid everything, and 
Captain Wolf had to rely solely on 
his map in choosing an approach. Leav- 
ing the road, the company wound its 
way single file across the rice paddies 
and began working its way up the 
steep slope. The 2d Platoon—Lieuten- 
ant McGovern’s—led the way. 

The ascent was uneventful but tir- 
ing. We forgot temporarily about the 
enemy, the war, and everything else 
except the tedious job of putting one 
foot in front of the other. It was slow 
going except, apparently, for the 2d 
Platoon. Twice Wolf had to send them 
word to hold up because they were 
getting too far ahead of the main body. 
The Captain was plainly worried. We 
had been climbing for over an hour 
and were still not out of the mist. The 
sound of firing had begun on the right, 
indicating that Baker Company had 
begun its feint. I thought I could hear 
answering fire from somewhere above 
us, but there was no way to be sure. 
The wrong move could put us be- 
tween Baker Company and the enemy, 


exposed to the fire of both. 
UDDENLY the radio at my shoul- 


der crackled, and McGovern’s voice 
sounded clearly, “Able six, this is Able 
two. Enemy in sight. Request permis- 
sion to attack.” 

It took Wolf as much by surprise 
as anyone else, and it was several sec- 
onds before he answered, “This is 
Able six. Hold your position until | 
get there. Platoon leaders join me.” 

As I moved forward, I could feel the 
familiar pounding in my veins, and 
my throat was suddenly dry. I joined 
Wolf and the platoon leaders, crouched 
on a small knoll. The haze was lifting, 
and there above us, not seventy-five 
yards away, loomed the crest of 312! 

It took Wolf only an instant to for- 
mulate his plan of attack. He ordered 
the Ist and 2d Platoons into a skir- 
mish line under cover of the knoll, 
and placed mine, the 3d, in position 
to provide support fire. Then, on his 
signal, the skirmishers jumped off. 
They had advanced almost halfway up 
the slope before the Chinese recovered 
from their surprise and turned their 
fire in the new direction. Many of 
them were so taken aback that they 


stood up in their trenches to shoot or 
hurl grenades. These became easy prey 
for the men of the 3d Platoon, who 
picked them off at the close range 
with excited shouts and curses. 

The full force of the enemy’s fire 
now began to hit the attacking troops, 
but the unexpectedness of our assault 
had given us a decided advantage. Our 
men had begun to get in so close that 
many of the Chinese machine guns 
could not be depressed enough to fire 
at them. 

Anxiously, 1 watched the progress of 
the attack. I could not see the Ist Pla- 
toon, which was hidden by the small 
knoll we were on; but over on the right 
the 2d Platoon was moving straight up 
the steep incline against the strongest 
part of the Chinese defenses. McGov- 
ern was out in front by over twenty 
yards, advancing like a madman. He 
was caught in a burst of fire, fell, but 
regained his feet instantly, and con- 
tinued forward. Another burst of fire 
shot his carbine out of his hands. He 
stopped long enough to draw his pistol, 
and then disappeared over the crest of 
the hill. A shout went up from his 
platoon and they scrambled frantically 
after him. 


O the left I could see four men inch- 

ing their way up the steep, rocky 
slope, only yards from the enemy 
trenches. The Chinese in these posi- 
tions would no longer risk exposing 
themselves to our deadly fire, and re- 
mained crouched in their holes. The 
rest of the platoon was coming into 
view now, slowly making its way up 
the hill. Suddenly the air seemed filled 
with hand grenades flying from the 
enemy emplacements, the long wood- 
en handles and stubby noses making 
awesome silhouettes against the sky. 
The remnants of the platoon scattered 
and tumbled back down the hill in 
disorder. But the original four men 
stayed where they were, clinging tena- 
ciously to their positions like flies on 
a wall. They ignored the continuing 
barrage of grenades and even managed 
to throw some of their own. I rushed 
over to where Wolf was watching the 
progress of the attack. 

“Captain,” I yelled, “how about the 
3d Platoon?” 

“No, not yet, not yet!” he shouted 
back. The 2d Platoon was now en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle for the 
right portion of the crest, and he was 
reluctant to commit his reserve until 
he knew where it was needed most. 
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I jumped over the rise to see what 
could be done and ran toward the base 
of the final rise to the peak. Here I 
found platoon sergeant Fred L. Poe 
trying to rally the men who had been 
forced down the hill by the grenade 
barrage. To my surprise there were 
quite a few. Shouting encouragement, 
I managed to get them started once 
more up the hill. As we neared the 
top, another murderous barrage of 
grenades fell all around us. 

“Down!” I shouted, and everyone 
hugged the dirt. After the explosions 
had rocked the air, showering us with 
dirt, I stood up and shouted, “OK, 
let’s go!” 

It became a chant. The grenades 
came down in volleys, and when we 
saw them everyone would yell, 
“Down!” After the explosions, we 
would all shout, “Let's go!” and the 
line surged forward. The fever became 
contagious, and even the wounded rose 
shouting and pushed on. 

As we approached, the enemy rose 
in the trenches to meet our assault. 
Their slow, cumbersome _bolt-action 
rifles were no match for the Mls, ARs, 
and automatic carbines that greeted 
them, tearing huge holes in their ranks. 
An unreal, nightmarish atmosphere de- 
scended over everything, and time 
stood still. 


ONFUSION and carnage, king and 

queen of all -battles, now reigned 
supreme on the crest of 312. The 3d 
Platoon had been committed, and the 
Chinese were reinforcing the trenches 
with men who had been in dugouts 
on the reverse side of the hill. But 
despite their greater numbers, they 
were becoming hopelessly demoralized. 
There was not enough room for them 
in the trenches, and some of them 
were unarmed. Many just milled 
around until they got shot or threw 
themselves on American bayonets in 
futile unarmed assaults. Vicious hand- 
to-hand fighting was waged across the 
skyline, as weight of numbers tried to 
beat down weight of steel. 

Then all at once it was over. Men 
stopped shooting because they sud- 
denly realized there wasn’t anyone left 
to shoot. A few forlorn figures stag- 
gered down the reverse slope in an 
attempt to escape, and were peppered 
relentlessly by small-arms fire. Orders 
were shouted and men and equipment 
raced back and forth across the hill. 
Machine guns were brought up, and 
the mortars went into position. Forward 
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The attack on Hill 312. Enemy positions are in color 


observers scanned the area through 
their glasses, and riflemen eagerly 
searched for something to shoot at. 
Baker Company had come over to join 
the fight, and over a hundred men 
were now on the hill, spoiling for 
trouble. 

But the trouble didn’t come, and 
gradually the fever evaporated. Then 
began the dirty job of cleaning up the 
litter. The wounded had all been tak- 
en care of or evacuated, but the bodies 
of the dead, like sawdust-filled dum- 
mies, sprawled everywhere. The air 
was heavy with the sickish sweet smell 
of a butcher shop on a hot summer 
afternoon. 

Wearily, Able Company began to 
total the score. They counted over two 
hundred Chinese dead on the hill. 
There was no way of determining how 
many had fallen that day, and how 
many had been victims of the artillery 
barrage and Charley Company's attack 
the day before. Able Company sus- 
tained between forty-hve and sixty 
casualties, one fourth of whom had 
been killed. But many others had re- 
ceived minor wounds and had been 
tr.ated on the spot without going back 
to the medics. 

One of the dead was McGovern. 
His platoon had been halted by a ma- 


chine-gun position, and he had charged 
it single-handedly. Although seriously 
wounded, he continued forward, armed 
only with a pistol and grenades. When 
found, he was only inches from the 
gun he had silenced, his left hand 
still clutching his pistol. The man who 
had talked a great war had fought an 
even greater one. No one would ever 
say anything against Lieutenant Mc- 
Govern again. 


* * + 


ORDERED another beer, and sipped 

it slowly. They were calling it a 
futile war now—a lost cause. But the 
men who had taken 312 had not 
fought a futile war. Lieutenant Mc- 
Govern and all the countless others 
had not died fighting for nothing, be- 
cause free men will not give up their 
lives for nothing. McGovern had re- 
ceived a Medal of Honor. A copy of 
the order was posted on the bulletin 
board in the bar, in a blue frame, and 
surrounded by thirteen stars. But more 
important than the medals that came 
out of 312 was the spirit of the men 
that took it—the teamwork, the sacri- 
fice, and the determination of each 
man to do his part. So long as men are 
inspired to do these things, I thought, 


there is no such thing as a lost cause. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


“Bold New Advances” in R&D 


E recent decision to restrict items 
entering the supply system to those 
which could be classified as “bold new 
advances” is one of the best things that 
have happened in the field of military 
supply in recent years. It is just a mod- 
ern way of saying, “Better let well 
enough alone,” or “Don't swap horses 
in mid-stream.” It is no bar to true 
progress, but it does put a checkrein 
on anyone who would introduce pid- 
dling changes. 

In the past there have been too many 
changes in equipment and spare parts 
which all too frequently did not result 
in much improvement over what was 
then in use. In procurement, often be- 
fore the item is put into production, 
the R&D people will have requested 
some design changes. Before the last 
item is delivered from the production 
line many changes are often incorpo- 
rated, with the result that Widget, M1, 
seriol No. 1935, will require some dif- 
ferent spare parts than Widget, M1, 
serial No. 1936. Obviously, this is no 
way to supply a big army. So, we are 
trying here to spread the gospel to 
R&D people and all others to adopt 
the “bold advance” theory and try to 
be satisfied with something “almost as 
good” until they can produce some- 
thing a whole lot better. 

Another fallacious notion is that 
every item required by the military 
must meet every conceivable demand. 
Such things as fungus-proofing and 
radio-interference suppression have 
been applied across the board on items 
which could not conceivably require 
these refinements under any imagina- 
ble conditions of use. 

During the early days of the Korean 
emergency, the Army purchased a 
large number of commercial-type, five- 
ton dump trucks at a cost of approxi- 
mately $5,000 each. This truck was 
identical to the model used by con- 
struction contractors almost every- 
where and was thoroughly satisfactory 
for 95 per cent of engineer uses. In 
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This department is designed to ac- 
commodate the short, pithy and good 
humored expression of ideas—radi- 
cal and reactionary, new and old. 
We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve to be put on 
notice that the rate of payment de- 
pends upon the originality of the 
subject and the quality of writing 
rather than length. This department 
is hungry for contributions, so shoot 
that good idea in. . . today. 











spite of this, as soon as Ordnance com- 
pleted the development of the Govern- 
ment five-ton, 6x6 dump truck, a forced 
exchange was made to T/O&E units 
on a one-for-one basis. The cost of the 
Ordnance-developed truck was approx- 
imately $16,000, and this truck would 
do nothing that needed to be done 
that the commercial truck wouldn't 
do. If an engineer unit building a 
road needs front-wheel drive on its 
dump trucks which will haul gravel, 
it should be obvious that the access 
road to the point of construction has 
not been constructed properly. 

So let's take the gilt edges off our 
specifications and let’s stop introducing 
changes into production runs unless 
we do in fact have a bold new advance 
to introduce into the system. 

LT. COL. M. S. JOHNSTON 


Survive—and Stay to Fight 
| CONCUR with Captain Tanham 
when he states [“The Survivor,” 
February] that a doctrine must be 
established which will permit us to 
accomplish our tactical mission after 
an atomic attack. Soldiers must give 
realistic study to the problem of small- 
unit actions in the face of nuclear or 
thermonuclear weapons. 

What about the actions of small 
units subjected to an atomic attack 
during defensive operations? In an 
atomic war our defense dispositions 
will probably be extremely mobile. 


They will be built around a series of 
strongpoints, composed of reinforced 
battalion combat teams, far enough 
apart so that one atomic weapon can 
destroy only one of them. The strong- 
points should be mutually supporting; 
the gaps should be covered with all 
sorts of minefields, obstacles, demoli- 
tions, aggressive motorized patrols, and 
by long-range fires. 

The mobile reserve will be placed 
in the rear, where it can be brought 
into play anywhere along the defensive 
position in the shortest time. 

The enemy launches his atemic at- 
tack and scores a direct hit on one of 
the strongpoints. Should the men who 
have not become casualties evacuate 
the area and move to prearranged “ral- 
ly points,” or should they remain in the 
area? 

I think they should remain in the 
area. This is where the enemy wishes 
to launch his ground attack, and it 
is here that we must hold. Even 
though there will be destruction, cas- 
ualties, chaos, and havoc, there will 
not be complete annihilation. There 
will be survivors. They must reor- 
ganize immediately; they must have 
prepared supplementary positions from 
which they can carry out their defen- 
sive mission. Continuity of command 
must be insured at all times. The role 
of the junior leader will be of great 
importance during this phase. 

Men must be taught that their lives 
depend upon the speed with which 
they restore their battle positions. They 
may have suffered up to eighty per 
cent casualties, but are there not many 
historical examples in which a deter- 
mined few effectively slowed down or 
stopped the attack of many? 

The enemy's ground attack will in 
many cases be most devastating. In 
order to exploit the advantage gained 
by the explosion, the attacking force 
will be highly mobile. It might well 
be suicidal for the survivors to try to 
leave the area. What more welcome 
sight is there for a tank commander 
than troops fleeing in the open? 
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Another problem must be consid- 
ered. Let’s suppose you instructed sur- 
vivors that immediately following an 
atomic attack they must repair to Rally 
Point Able. Some would think their 
fighting days were over for this opera- 
tion; others would think they were 
deserting their less fortunate buddies; 
while still others would be likely to 
lose their way. All this would add up 
to one thing: the enemy would have 
accomplished his mission. He would 
have created a gap through which his 
forces could pass. 

But let us now suppose that the men 
were told to remain on their position 
and reorganize as rapidly as possible. 
The higher commander, knowing that 
this is the area in which the enemy 
will make his main effort, will readily 
commit the reserve. The enemy 
ground attack will suddenly meet re- 
sistance where no resistance was ex- 
pected; it will be temporarily halted 
until the size and force of the resist- 
ance can be determined. During this 
period the reserve arrives, and the 
enemy is forced to withdraw to look 
for another opening. A possible objec- 
tion is that the reserve might not be 
able to reach the devastated area before 
the enemy cracks the remaining thin 
shell. Although this may be true in 
certain cases, it must be remembered 
that the enemy «ust place his line of 
departure some distance from the point 
of detonation in order to avoid casual- 
ties among his own troops. 

Our reserve should have detailed 
and well-rehearsed counterattack 
plans. Every junior leader should be 
thoroughly familiar with the terrain, 
the routes of approach, and the neces- 
sary timing. A number of alternate 
counterattack plans should be estab- 
lished. Immediately after the explosion 
the commander might dispatch one 
company from each adjacent strong- 
point to the devastated area. This plan 
has the added advantage of establishing 
communications and control rapidly. 

CAPT. JOHN P. GERACI 


Responsibility Comes First 
i AM sure that everything Colonel 
T. N. Dupuy has to say in “High 
Standards and Morale” [Comsat 
Forces Journat, March] has met al- 
most complete agreement on all sides 
—in particular, his remarks on the ef- 
ficiency-report system. 
But there is one point where, in my 
opinion, Colonel Dupuy puts the cart 
before the horse. He says that “the 
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lowering of professional competence in 
the Army is alarming” and goes on to 
state that most officers and NCOs fail 
to continue professional studies on 
their own in order to achieve compe- 
tence. I believe that, while such studies 
are often necessary, the widespread 
increase in the number of officers who 
attend service schools tends to elimi- 
nate the necessity for as intensive 
study as in the past, when most offi- 
cers had to get their military education 
largely on their own. For example, in 
the 2d Division it is difficult to find 
a lieutenant who has not attended 
either the Basic or the Company Ofh- 
cers’ Course in his own branch. Most 
captains have completed the Advanced 
or Associate Advanced Course. 

The professional knowledge is there, 
but the professional competence is not. 
I believe the reason is that most officers 
and NCOs are not permitted to use 
their professional knowledge. They are 
not permitted to develop competence 
or to gain true command experience, 
and the result, as Colonel Dupuv 
points out, is that they are “less quali- 
fied for command than in the past.” 

They are told exactly what to do. 
The officer who tries to seize the re- 
sponsibilities and initiative to which 
his rank and position would seem to 
entitle him often. runs into a superior 
who frowns severely on such practice. 
So the officer must conform to his su- 
periors’ insistence on blind obedience 
or suffer the results of an adverse ef- 
ficiency report. On the other hand, as 
Colonel Dupuy says so succinctly, “an 
officer who performs minimum duties 
in a mediocre manner and who has 
avoided serious trouble’ continues 
blithely upward and onward to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel. Yet it is 
the man who grasps responsibility and 
initiative who is vital in combat. 

We will have competence and efh- 
ciency when we put responsibility back 
where it belongs—with the junior ofh- 
cers and NCOs. And increased re- 
ponsibility would lead to the desire 
for further study in professional sub- 
jects that is urged by Colonel Dupuy. 

CAPT. SANFORD M. ULLMAN 


New Assignment Checklist 


— have just received a new assign- 
ment. Even if you are an experi- 
enced officer, you will very likely find 
your new job somewhat confusing. 
This checklist may prove helpful. 
The first question that must be an- 
swered is “How does the commander 


want the job done?” Your sources of 
information here are: 

(1) Your predecessor. 

(2) Your executive officer or adju- 

tant. 

(3) The commander’s executive of- 

ficer, adjutant, or chief of staff. 

(4) The policy file. 

(5) The commander himself. 

You will then want to know the re- 
sponsibilities of the staff sections, and 
their relationship to you, each other 
and the commander. For this, the 
above sources and the staff sections 
themselves can be used. 

Upon receiving a new assignment, 
ask for and study the SOPs of your 
command or section, of higher head- 
quarters, and of subordinate commands 
that you are concerned with. Check 
the dates of the SOPs of the last revi- 
sion. Ask: “Does this need revising?” 

Find out whether any projects are 
outstanding, of what they consist, and 
when they are due for completion. Re- 
quest a list of current and prospective 
projects, including this information: 

(1) A brief description. 

(2) Who is working on it? 

(3) When is it due to be completed? 

(4) Is the commander familiar with 

it? 

Study the organization of your new 
assignment carefully. Go over an or- 
ganization chart with your predecessor 
or executive. Get a clear definition of 
your mission and analyze it. Don't 
hesitate to ask, “Why do you do it this 
way?” Check whether the organization 
is as efficient as possible. Find out if 
the section has had a recent inspection. 
Study the inspection reports. 

Study the personnel files of the or- 
ganization. Make notes and keep them 
for your interviews. Then call the men 
in individually and find out these facts 
about them: 

(1) Their experience. 

(2) The time they have to serve in 

their present assignment. 

(3) Their families. 

(4) Their last or next leave. 

If you have a staff section, ask each 
person to write out an explanation of 
his job, and then compare this with 
the organization chart and assigned 
missions. . 

As early as possible, request a writ- 
ten inventory of all classified material 
charged to your section or command. 
Find out how this material is received, 
forwarded, handled, and stored. Re- 
quest a list of the security clearances 
of the men under your command, 
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showing names and types of clearences. 
Check to see that they have access only 
to material for which they are cleared. 

Request a list of all reports required 
of your section or command by higher 
headquarters and of those that your 
section or command requires of sub- 
ordinate commands. Get this informa- 
tion for each report that goes to higher 
headquarters: 

(1) Its nature and purpose. 

(2) Who prepares it? 

(3) When and how often is it due? 

(4) Who receives or handles it in 

your section or command? 

Find out what equipment your sec- 
tion or command is authorized. Ask 
who is responsible and have an inven- 
tory made. Inspect field equipment 
thoroughly. If equipment is missing, 
check the status of replacement items. 
Follow up closely on requisitions. Ask 
if any equipment modification lists are 
authorized. If so, review them care- 
fully. Check: “What is authorized?” 
“Ts it on hand?” “What is its condtion?” 

Find out what files you have, what 
is in them, who keeps them, and what 
filing system is used. Screen your files 
for information and compliance with 
orders. 

As soon as possible, visit your coun- 
terparts at higher and subordinate com- 
mands, first familiarizing yourself with 
their problems. Find out how much 
time your predecessor spent in his of- 
fice. Unless the job is exceptional, most 
of his time should have been spent out- 
side the office. If he spent most of his 
time in his office, restudy the organi- 
zation structure of the section or com- 
mand. 

LT. COL. DENTON C. ROUNTREE 


Training the Recruit 
N these troubled times, when deadly 
new weapons are the topic of near- 
ly every conversation, we are prone 
to overlook our greatest weapon, the 
“common” soldier. I am not speaking 
of the “uncommon” soldier with gen- 
uine potentialities of leadership, but 
the soldier who has no ability or de- 
sire to be a leader. 

Since the end of World War II we 
have rightly stressed leadership, but 
unfortunately it has been at the ex- 
pense of the great number of men in 
our ranks who, because of lack of in- 
itiative or ability, refuse to accept the 
responsibilities of leadership. As an 
NCO with regular infantry and air- 
borne units, I have discovered that 
most of these men are good patriotic 
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Americans who are in the Army to do 
a job and come home in one piece 
when everything is over. 

We should do more to teach this 
man his duties and improve his chances 
for survival, in order to ensure ultimate 
victory over an enemy. I do not be- 
lieve that we put enough stress on in- 
dividual training at the start of a sol- 
dier’s period of service. 

It might be a good idea to revise 
our methods of training the recruit. A 
great deal can be learned from the 
training procedures of the Airborne 
and Ranger Schools. 

The instructors at these training 
camps would be the very best of our 
professional soldiers. They would be 
assured of staying at the same job for 
a number of years, and they would not 
be affected by overseas quotas until a 
long stabilized tour of duty had been 
completed. These instructors would be 
tough and impartial, and their only 
concern would be to make soldiers out 
of civilians. 

Basic training would last approxi- 
mately twelve weeks. It would be the 
most memorable twelve weeks of the 
recruit’s life. All the “frills” CTIP, 
PXs, Service Clubs) would be left off, 
and physical training would be stressed 
instead. When the gate closed for those 
twelve weeks it would close complete- 
ly on the outside world, and it would 
be possible to concentrate on discipline. 

This period of basic training would 
prepare the man to go to the station 
or division in which he would serve 
the remainder of his enlistment. He 
would have confidence, know how to 
take care of himself and his equipment, 
and be able to obey a simple order. 
We would develop, for his own good 
as well as the Nation’s, our greatest 
weapon—the “common” soldier. 

SFC MAC D. MOUNCE 


Army Extension Courses 


T is hardly necessary to remind civil- 

ian-component officers how they can 
profit from Army Extension Courses, 
but it’s a different story with those on 


active duty. Extension courses do not 
offer a short cut to retirement. No lieu 
tenant on active duty ever made the 
eligibility list for promotion because he 
finished the 40 series. For these men, 
Army Extension Courses offer nothing 
except a sound self-study course in the 
basic skills of their branch. 
Unfortunately, few active-duty ofh- 
cers take advantage of this education 
program. Of almost 8,000 students en- 


rolled in extension courses given by 
The Artillery and Guided Missiles 
School, only 19 per cent are on active 
duty. Some people may be surprised 
that active-duty officers participate at 
all, but the fact is that a great number 
of infantrymen, artillerymen, and sol- 
diers of other branches are passing up 
a very practical and convenient method 
of continuing their military education. 

The argument that the resident in- 
struction of service schools makes ex- 
tension courses superfluous to those on 
active duty is not valid. Most officers 
can benefit from the courses at various 
times during their careers. An officer 
who attends the advanced course of 
his branch school and then gets a staff 
assignment, lasting a year or two, can 
use a refresher course before he is as- 
signed to a unit. Officers who find 
themselves assigned to jobs that require 
specialized knowledge, such as battal- 
ion $4, air officer in the Artillery, or 
communications officer, can benefit 
from Army Extension Courses. 

Of course, the extension course pro- 
gram is no panacea, but it can in many 
ways serve the individual well. It is 
a system of military education con 
ducted by mail. It is divided into six 
series numbered from 10 to 60. Each 
series is for a specific rank or experi- 
ence level. The 10 series, for example, 
is designed for enlisted men and war- 
rant officers. It is a kind of primer for 
the higher-numbered series. It deals in 
basic, branch-immaterial subjects. At 
the other end is the 60 series, which is 
prepared at the Command and General 
Staff College for lieutenant colonels. 

The remaining series are prepared 
by the branch schools. The 20 and 30 
series are roughly equivalent to the 
basic officers’ course, while the 40 and 
50 series are equivalent to the associate 
advanced officers’ course. The lack of 
rank or grade is not necessarily a bar 
to enrollment in any course. A man 
can begin extension course study at 
the level of his rank and advance 
through all the series of the program. 

The program is flexible. If a student 
wishes to specialize, he may enroll in 
selected sub-courses of any series. No 
other system of Army education is more 
available than extension courses. Vir- 
tually anyone in any of the compo- 
nents of the Army may join. Active- 
duty men can obtain the details of how 
to enroll from their commanding ofh- 
cer, or by writing to the Army Exten- 
sion Course Division of their branch 
school. 

MAJ. JAMES D. ABTS 
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Are We Mass or Men ? 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL DONOVAN P. YEUELL, JR. 


The American philosophy of war is based on the leadership of individuals 


SSERTIONS that the group has 

replaced the individual as a dom- 
inant element of American society and 
that therefore we now have a mass 
army which has to be considered not 
as an army of individuals, but as an 
aggregation of groups, pose a funda- 
mental question that professional sol- 
diers must face squarely. One 
proponent of this line of thought in 
a recent article in this magazine (Cap- 
tain Roger W. Little, “Solidarity Is the 
Key to the Mass Army” February 
1955) made the point that “solidarity” 
is something peculiar to “the mass 
army,” and then sought to show that 
the ways of the “Old Army” are dead 
and that soldiering is no longer a dis- 
tinctive way of life. 

I challenge such ideas, and from the 
content of the “letters to the editor” 
department of recent issues of this 
magazine it is apparent that a good 
many other readers also challenge 
them. It is necessary, I think, that we 
show why we challenge such ideas and 
what we stand for. 

What is mass man? For one thing, 
it implies acting in accord with the 
will or desires of a group, which sug- 
gests that the group has a mind of its 
own. But the fact is that sociologists, 
psychologists and philosophers do not 
agree on the question of the group 
mind. There is no evidence that a 
group has the attributes of a human 
being. Surely, experience indicates that 
in either civil societies or armies the 
group is led or controlled by individ- 
uals, not some hidden force or power. 

In denying that groups have 
“minds,” I would not exclude group 
character. It is quite widely accepted 
that modern nations do have particular 
characteristics which the individuals 
share more or less in common. When 
a man becomes a soldier his character 


already has been molded. The duty 
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and challenge of military leadership 
are to accentuate the best and subli- 
mate the worst of the individual and 
group characteristics. It would be a 
sorry lot of troops in which both the 
good and bad features of the individ- 
uals were given free rein. The ugli- 
ness of war requires that soldiers live 
by extraordinarily high standards of 
behavior lest they fall prey to the evil 
instincts that lurk in every man. This, 
as much as the need for efficient per- 
formance, underlies military discipline. 
And, as any modern army of conse- 
quence must be based upon the char- 
acter of its people, the standards of 
American soldiering must fit the pecu- 
liarities of American men. 

Has the American character so 
changed that the traditional ideas of 
Duty, Honor, Country must be re- 
placed by “images of mass society and 
the industrial’ plant’? I say emphat- 
ically no! After a lifetime in the Army 
as a soldier’s son and a soldier, | am 
convinced that the soldierly qualities 
of American manhood are at least as 
good as if not better than ever. This is 
not to say that nothing has changed, 
but that no fundamental changes have 
occurred in the worthiness and nature 
of American men. 

Many Americans, including Army 
men, have made the mistake of under- 
estimating their national qualities. Any 
unit in the Army can count on having 
a proportion of men with self-reliance, 
initiative, courage, perseverance, fair- 
ness—these and other characteristics 
considered typically American. Often 
it would be desirable to have more 
such men, but usually there are 
enough. The soldierly qualities are 
there, waiting to be stimulated and 
shaped into a way of life. It may be 
true that certain features of “mass 
society” are useful to the Army; for 
example, in supply and administration. 


But it certainly does not follow that 
the Army therefore is composed of 
“mass men.” The great danger is not 
that the American character actually 
has changed to that extent, but that 
people will think it has. It is vital that 
the Army not be misled by such 
thoughts. 

Things like honesty and dishonesty, 
right and wrong, courage and coward- 
ice—these may be hard to define, but 
they have remained basically un- 
changed since man’s creation. Few 
peoples have been blessed with so solid 
a foundation of these features as we 
have. In this tense and unsure world, 
it is vital that the American people 
and their Army draw strength from 
the virtues of their heritage. From our 
past we can learn how best to live the 
present and face the future. To be 
sure, the Army needs to stay abreast 
of the times—technically, tactically, 
and strategically. But it should not ex- 
periment with its soul. The traditional 
fundamentals of soldiering—rooted in 
the rich qualities of the American 
people and dressed in appropriate 
frills—will not only keep the Army up 
with the times, but will see it through 
the harsh trials that lie ahead. What 
needs to be done is to take a new lease 
on the priceless qualities and the prov- 
en methods that already are ours. 


ROUP actions that appear to be 

spontaneous invariably can be 
traced to a variety of potent factors, 
among which leadership and organi 
zation are predominant. Groups mean 
nothing except as they are composed 
of individuals who either desire or are 
forced to do certain things. In demo- 
cratic societies, all group action—in- 
cluding military—is achieved through 
a large degree of individual willingness 
or consent. This has been the case in 
the majority of societies throughout 
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history. Men have been tyrannized and 
degraded from early times, but seldom 
have even the lowliest been so shorn 
of personality as to be mere automatons 
within a monolithic group. The most 
complete efforts to reduce man to the 
mass undoubtedly have been made by 
the modern totalitarian states. 

The position of the individual in 
society is the crux of the issue under 
discussion. He becomes a mass man 
when he loses his freedom of choice; 
when he can no longer act and move 
at will in society; when “the general 
welfare” is used as an excuse to op- 
press him rather than as a policy of im- 
proving his lot. He begins to lose his 
identity as an individual when he 
lives in dread of his government; when 
there is no enforceable Bill of Rights; 
when God is replaced by the state; 
when ethics, law, and morality are no 
more or less than what the state says 
they are; and when he has no source 
of impartial judicial appeal. When 
man’s thoughts and actions must con- 
form to the arbitrary will of others, 
when he has no life of his own, then 
man is part of mass society, and indeed 
he then becomes a “mass man.” 


UCH conditions do not prevail in 

the United States. It is true that 
the complexities of modern life create 
a greater interdependence among 
groups within society, but has the 
group submerged the individual to a 
decisive extent? Some persons say that 
rugged individualism has been suc- 
ceeded by a desire to “get along,” to 
“play on the team.” Some say these 
trends represent a loss of individual 
independence resulting from indus- 
trialization, urbanization, the disap- 
pearance of the frontier, and a desire 
for social security and material com- 
forts. From the soldier's standpoint, it 
has been feared that such tendencies 
may give rise to what has been called 
the “military eunuch.” 

In rejoinder, it has been said that 
such trends are not at all foreboding, 
but merely a fulfillment of the goals 
set in the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion. Those who believe this say that 
the groups are the instruments of the 
component individuals and that group 
action serves individual needs. Some 
authorities point out that technology 
is reducing routine jobs to automatic 
operations, thus giving man more op- 
portunity for individual pursuits. 

Undoubtedly many influences are 
at work which tend to reduce man to 
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membership in a mass, but I for one 
say the American people still possess 
the qualities of greatness that will save 
them from becoming mass men. Ac- 
tually U. S. Army life resists these 
trends, and in that sense it serves its 
country by sustaining the virtues upon 
which the nation is founded. More 
than one army has lifted a faltering 
people in times of social upheaval. 


HOSE who refer to “mass army” 

usually do not know what they are 
talking about. The principles of war 
prescribe that sufficient mass be con- 
centrated at the time and place to be 
decisive in battle. This common-sense 
maxim, applicable to all skirmishes 
and campaigns alike, is not what. the 
mass army shibboleth refers to. An 
other sense, other than tactical, in 
which the term “mass” might be in- 
tended could be that army life “regi- 
ments” men. If that means there is 
discipline in the Army, I have no 
quarrel, but if it means a blind obedi- 
ence to arbitrary authority, then who- 
ever says it fails to understand the 
traditional American basis for dis- 
cipline. Of course, obedience is re- 
quired, but underlying it is the con- 
tinuing pattern of building mutual 
confidence in the leader and the led, 
and instilling a willingness to do one’s 
duty through an understanding of 
“why.” The curtailment of personal 
liberty in the U. S. Army is not such 
that American soldiers even resemble 
regimented members of a mass. 

To be sure, the term “mass” has a 
legitimate meaning in the modern 
world. In the last century or two there 
have been tremendous increases in 
industrial and agricultural production, 
in the field of communications, in 
transportation, in building, in educa- 
tion, and in population. 

But it is a very superficial reading of 
history or of contemporary trends that 
would equate the shape of modern so- 
ciety directly with mass production 
methods, mass education, or mass-de- 
struction weapons. The slaves of the 
Pharaohs were a mass society and the 
phalanxes of the Greeks were mass 
armies in a far more accurate sense 
than anything in modern times; yet 
it can be argued that even they were 
not “mass man.” 


[ is absurd to say that any army is 
not different from the society in 
which it lives. In the first place, much 
of a modern army finds itself living on 


foreign soil, not in its own society. 
Even more to the point, most of the 
functions of an army have no civilian 
counterpart, and those that do, have a 
distinctive military flavor. A particular 
distinction that works against a truly 
“mass man” being developed in the 
army is the great variety of jobs that 
must be done by any military unit. 
There is little danger of “mass” psy- 
chology in a vocation where every man 
is a jack-of-many-trades. The work and 
mode of living are definitely different 
from those of civil society. Whereas the 
factory worker may look at his vocation 
as just a job, the soldier—even a short- 
term one—cannot hold such an _in- 
different view, else there will be no 
army worthy of the name. 

The discipline of the factory, the 
mine, or even the farm, is a utilitarian 
one which the worker accepts to stay 
alive, unless he happens to like it for 
its own sake. But the discipline of a 
proper army will not work unless sol- 
diers are imbued with either fear or 
willingness. The U. S. Army does not 
use fear as a driving force. Hence, it 
must develop in its soldiers a deep 
devotion to country, duty, and honor. 
It is precisely because the United 
States is still capable of producing 
soldiers motivated by moral and spirit- 
ual strength that I say the “mass army 
theory is wrong. Devotion to the group 
is not enough to explain the acts of 
high courage, selflessness, and _perse- 
verance that continue to characterize 
all ranks of the American army. There 
remain ingrained traits of individ- 
ualism that defy interpretation by a 
“group behavior” theory. An unin- 
spired effort might not handicap the 
eficiency of a factory but it would 
ring the death knell of the U.S. Army. 


MERICAN soldiers are individuals. 

Officers and men who have served 
in the U. S. Army in recent years 
know from experience that we have 
no mass army either in spirit, size, or- 
ganization, or method of operation. 
Apart from the probability that the 
Army is below the strength of the 
land forces actually needed for Amer- 
ican security, it is a relatively large 
army. But this has nothing to do with 
“mass.” It is an army of individuals, 
operating in very small teams or in- 
dependently. Where can one find 
“mass” in any sense? In the infantry 
rifle squad? the artillery gun crew? 
the medical detachment? the tank 
crew? the transportation truck platoon? 
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the quartermaster depot crew? the en- 
gineer demolitions team? Is any of the 
hundreds of small units really part of 
a “mass” formation? The group may 
matter more or less to different men, 
but I have never heard of a soldier 
in his right mind who did not view 
himself as an individual foremost. 
Have you ever really considered your- 
self as being a mere element of a group 
rather than Old Number One? 

The entire American philosophy of 
war—from grand strategy to large- 
scale tactics and small-unit actions—is 
based upon leadership of and by in- 
dividuals. This leadership is exercised 
through constituted authority that 
could not be effective if there were 
some mystical, predominant group in- 
fluence. It is desirable indeed, but not 
fundamental, for every military action 
to have the inner consent of the af- 
fected group. However, the notion 
that approval by the group is a condi- 
tion necessary for command action is 
ridiculous. The American government 
from which the Army derives its being 
has provided sufficient authority even 
for poor leaders to make the system 
work. American soldiers repeatedly 
have served in full sodineal and 
acceptance of the enlightened authori- 
tarian nature of the Army. 

The better military leaders have al- 
ways been inclined to appeal to the 
common sense and the feeling of “mis- 
sion” of Americans as individuals. The 
U. S. Army always has taken the idea 
of free men working toward a common 
goal as a fitting basis for its kind of 
soldiering. But the practical measures 
necessary to develop discipline, esprit, 
and morale have been dismissed only 
by the least competent of commenta- 
tors. Even the most “group-minded” 
observer must admit that the soldiering 
profession needs to be more than a 
utilitarian means of existence. Surely 
the U. S. Army has known only dark 
hours when such notions have entered 
its head. 


HE Army can and should learn all 

there is to know of sociological and 
psychological aspects of the national 
character, in so far as such knowledge 
is used to make a better army. But 
solidarity is not new. Esprit de corps 
and the feeling of duty to one’s cum- 
panions have been traditional elements 
in the life of a soldier. The things I 
discussed in “Soldiering is a Way of 
Life” [September 1954] and which 
Captain Little called obsolete are prac- 
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tical aspects of the U. S. Army. Let 
“catchwords” like esprit, discipline and 
morale be swept aside if there is any- 
thing to be gained from it, but if you 
would have an army that can fight, 
you must cling to the things repre- 
sented in those words. All significant 
military experience bears out the 
soundness of such factors. I claim that 
the better traits of soldiering learned 
by long experience are the only prac- 
tical basis for the U. S. Army. We can- 
not afford to gamble on untried meth- 
ods and beliefs. The fundamentals 
and the frills have worked when prop- 
erly applied; they worked in World 
War Il and Korea and are proving 
their merit today in numerous fine 
American units all over the world. It 
seems to me that theories like that of 
“the mass army” should be discussed, 
but once their fallacies are laid bare 
they should be cast aside. 

To be sure, army attitudes and meth 
ods must change as the world changes. 
But the evolution should be careful 
in order not to destroy the valuable 
things of the past in frantic efforts to 
keep up with the times. Perhaps the 
Army has been overconservative in 
staying abreast of some changing con- 
ditions, but it is more likely that in 
many cases the Army, sincerely trying 
to be “modern,” has adopted too many 
features smacking of “mass society.” 

Referring again to Captain Little's 
article, he admits the need for frills 
or “prestige symbols”; that is, a good 
uniform, decorations, and the like. But 
he says the frills are useful only so 
long as they symbolize group solidarity. 
That may be, but who decides whether 
they so symbolize: the group, or the 
individual? The fact is that such sym- 
bols have been important for thous: ands 
of years regardless of the kind of army. 

He says that military units have be- 
come like crowds. Then he contends 
that the soldier as a member of a fluid 
mass army stands alone; this train of 
thought I am unable to follow. In 
comparing present military organiza- 
tion to the image of the industrial 
plant, he points out that the adoption 
of civilian practices has been accom- 
panied by the discard of rituals and 
traditions. CQje must agree that such 
adaptations have occurred in the Army, 
and in some cases to an extreme degree. 
But judging from the number of mili- 
tary ceremonies that most American 
communities conduct, these is still a 
strong liking for “pageantry” in this 
country. 


Next, he discusses the tendency to 
specialize and to handle soldiers on a 
personnel “assembly line.” In a large 
and complex organization, there is in- 
deed a need to specialize and also to 
treat men rather impersonally. But one 
who looks closely at the U. S. Army 
recognizes the great number of as- 
signments in which many skills and 
wide knowledge are required. And one 
realizes that the Army can never be 
specialized to the extent of industry. 
The personnel management efforts 
sincerely aim to combine the need for 
specialists with the necessity for ver- 
satility and human considerations. 


iF the United States is tending toward 
mass man, it is the duty of the Army 
to counteract the trend by making 
soldiers out of its men. The Army can- 
not and must not entertain ideas of 
“mass society.” To allow a re-shaping 
of military philosophy and practice in 
the image of a spiritless, materialistic 
society of mass men is wrong. It will 
not work and it would destroy the very 
virtues, institutions, beliefs, and laws 
which the Army exists to uphold. 

Apparently the U. S. Army believes 
that “mass theories” are wrong. Con- 
sider the plans for new uniforms, the 
revived emphasis on tradition, cere- 
mony, and other outward frills or sym- 
bols. Look at the efforts to increase 
solidarity by unit rotation and in- 
creased housing on posts. And bear in 
mind the continuing efforts to elevate 
morale by improved personnel man- 
agement and pay—not merely to make 
soldiering more like civil life but to 
make it feasible for men willingly to 
take up the Army’s own distinctive 
way of life. 

The institutions and methods may 
change, but the spirit and principles 
of an army ought not to change. 

To accept the thesis of the mass 
soldier is to indict the American peo- 
ple as lacking the fortitude to survive. 
For mass man implies a deterioration 
of society and character that spells 
doom for a free people. The kind of 
army that such a degraded people could 
raise would lack so much in spirit that 
the nation could not hope to be de- 
fended against its external foes. In 
short, the United States should reject 
the theory of a soul-less, uninspired 
mass army for the time-honored reasons 
stated centuries ago by Marshal de 
Saxe: The human heart is the start- 
ing point in all matters pertaining to 
war. 
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IRONS IN THE FIRE 


Power Jack 

A self propelled hydraulic power jack for the surfacing of military rail- 
road tracks has been developed by the Corps of Engineers’ Research 
and Development Laboratories and the Kershaw Manufacturing Co. of 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Propelled by a hydraulic motor with a two-speed transmission, the 
unit can travel 12 miles an hour. Its working speed is 3 miles an hour. 
It has rail “cogs” which operate automatically on any size track as the 
foot is lowered between ties. One man can operate the unit. 


Stick Control for Subs 
A new device developed by the Office of Naval Research will enable 


seamen to receive training in single-stick control of submarines. This 
control, so new that it has been installed on fewer than a dozen sub- 
marines, gives to underwater navigation many of the characteristics of 
flying an aircraft. In the past, one man steered the ship from left to 
right, while two others operated planes that controlled vertical move- 
ment. Now one man, using a device like the stick control of an airplane, 
can do the whole job. 

The trainer consists of a platform, representing the control room of 
a submarine. It is mounted on a movable cradle, activated by an elec- 
tronic computer, that responds to the controls. It can be made to pitch 
about, to simulate heavy seas. The device is being built by the Electric 
Boat Division of General Dynamics Corp. 


Eye Adapter Sought 


Scientists at Illinois Institute of Technology, working under the spon- 
sorship of the Air Research and Development Command, are seeking 
to design an instrument that would hasten the adaptation of fighter 
pilots’ eyes to darkness after a bright flash of light. They have dis- 
covered that photochemical changes take place in the vitreous humor, 
a jellylike substance between the lens and the retina of the eye, when 
a change in light is encountered. The instrument, which may take 
ten years to develop, would emit radiations capable of altering the 
chemical structure of the vitreous humor and so adapt the eye quickly 
to darkness. This research not only might have several military applica- 
tions, but would also be useful for criminal investigators in determining 
the cause of deaths, and in the fields of television, photography, and 
motion pictures. 


Balloons Tested in Lab | 


A method for testing aerological sounding balloons in the laboratory 
has been developed by the National Bureau of Standards. The balloons 
carry radiosondes into the stratosphere to obtain meteorological data, and 
are used extensively by military and civilian weather services. Previously, 
the only way to test the balloons was in flight, at a considerable ex- 
pense. In the new method, a section of the balloon is clamped around 
its circumference and inflated until it bursts. During this process, 
various measurements are taken, and scientists are able to predict the 
performance of the balloons. 
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Radiation Lab 


The Army has set up a mobile field lab- 
oratory for determining the amount of radia- 
tion to which troops have been exposed while 
participating in atomic maneuvers. All men 
in the vicinity of a nuclear blast are required 
to wear dosimeter film badges, which meas- 
ure radiation exposure. Immediately after a 
blast, these badges are collected and sent to 
the mobile laboratory, which is operated by 
men of Fort Huachuca’s 16th Signal Bat- 
talion. In the photo above, the man at left 
is reading a densitometer, which measures 
the strength of radiation from the film 
badges, while the man at right is translating 
the finding into roentgens. 


Electronic Diagnoster 

A machine has been developed that not 
only detects failures in electronic equipment 
but also can predict when a tube is weaken- 
ing and about to fail. Known as a diagnoster, 
it was built by the Elsin Corp. under con- 
tract with the Office of Naval Research. It 
is designed for use with military equipment, 
but it can be adapted to any type of elec- | 
tronic device, including commercial televi- 
sion. 


All-Glass Paper 


The National Bureau of Standards has pro- 
duced an all-glass paper eight times as strong 
as that first made in 1951. This paper prom- 
ises to be useful in gas masks, chemical 
filters, and electrical equipment. All-glass 
paper also can be used as an insulator, since 
it has a high resistance to heat, moisture, 
chemicals, and micro-organisms. The project 
is sponsored by the Naval Research Labora- 
tory. 
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Durable Plastic 

Dura-lite, a new plastic developed by the 
Homalite Corp., promises to have many 
military and industrial applications. Com- 
pletely formable and machinable, it is high- 
ly resistant to weather conditions and to 
corrosive chemicals such as DDT or gasoline. 
It is transparent and does not chip or shatter. 
It is suitable for instrument panels and dials, 
and as a hood or shield covering dangerous 
machines and vats of harmful chemicals. 


Fruit Salad Frame 

A frame, designed to keep displays of cam- 
paign ribbons properly aligned, has been in- 
vented by a tailor at Quantico, Va. It con- 
sists of straps of metal on which rows of 
ribbons can be sewn. The entire display is 
then attached to the uniform. The frame, 
which cannot be seen, keeps the ribbons 
parallel and prevents them from buckling. 
The family of the inventor, Alfred Bolog- 
nese, has been outfitting Marine officers 
since 1918. 


Self-Propelled Crane 


A new self-propelled diesel-electric revolving crane has been built 
by R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. Among its innovations are electrically pow- 
ered outriggers which are set and retracted from within the operator's 
cab, facilitating spot-to-spot loading. The crane has individually pow- 
ered wheels, which make it particularly useful in off-road operation. 
The unit can unload cargo from a dock, transport it on a self-contained 
platform across loose beach sand, and then reload the cargo onto trucks. 
The crane has a 150-foot-ton capacity. 


Speed Control Gauge 
Fairchild C-123B assault transports now being delivered to the Air 


Force have been equipped with a lift-measuring instrument that tells 
the pilot the best speed to fly on landing, take-off, and other low-speed 
flight conditions. The device, known as a Speed Control System, con- 
sists of a small vane on the lower leading edge of the wing. Changes in 
lift caused by varying loads, power settings, landing flap positions, wind 
gusts, acceleration, and other factors are recorded by the vane. The in- 
formation is passed electrically through a lift computer to a simple in- 
strument on the panel. To fly at the best speed, the pilot keeps the 
pointer on the gauge centered. The instrument was developed by the 


Safe Flight Instrument Corp. 





CONVERTIPLANES 


For the first time in aviation history, a flight has been made in 
which an aircraft converted from helicopter flight to conventional 
forward flight and back again. The XV-1 convertiplane (top), which 
was developed by the McDonnell Aircraft Corp. under a joint Army- 
Air Force contract, recently demonstrated this capability to an audi- 
ence of press and military observers. 

The XV-1 has a rotor for vertical lift and a pusher propeller and 
short wings for forward flight. 't carries three passengers in addition 
to the pilot, and can perform many helicopter missions, but at far 
greater speeds than a helicopter. 

The convertiplane is powered by a Continental engine located at 
the rear of the fuselage. Air compressors feed air to the tips of the 
rotor blades, where it is expelled through jets, turning the blades. 
When the convertiplane is moving through the air at a sufficient 
speed for the wings to provide lift, the pusher propeller is started 
and the rotor is kept spinning at a reduced speed. 

Several other models of convertiplanes are in the process of de- 
velopment, but this is the first successful demonstration of conversion. 
Bell Aircraft Corp. is developing the XV-3 (right), which has twin 


rotors that tilt forward 90 degrees for forward flight. Conversion is 
completed in 10 to 15 seconds while the plane is still climbing. 
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THE WORD FROM THE SCHOOLS 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 
TIS Instructional Material 


The following new instructional 
materials suitable for non-resident as 
well as resident instruction may be 
ordered from the Book Department, 
TIS, Fort Benning, Georgia at the 
prices shown. 

Rifle Platoon as Advance Party of 
Advance Guard, 20 TI-USAR, 2 
hours. Security measures assigned to 
small units moving on foot with con- 
tact imminent. 20¢. 

Recoilless Rifle Platoon in Attack, 
2063-USAR , 2 hours. Organization 
and equipment, duties of key person- 
nel, communications, missions, conduct 
of fire, methods of tactical employment, 
selection of firing position areas, dis- 
placement, ammunition resupply, re- 
organization, and consolidation. 40¢. 

Regiment in Penetration Attack, 
2311, 4 hours. A conference and map 
exercise illustrating a regiment as an 
interior unit in the attack and em- 
phasizing selection of a zone of penetra- 
tion, employment of supporting arms, 
troop leading and the conduct of the 
attack. The planning phase includes 
selection of objectives, formation, or- 
ganization for combat, fire support 
planning, and troop leading. $1.25. 

Front-Line Battalion Coordinated 
Fire Plan, 2408-USAR, 4 hours. A 
description of long-range fires, close 
defensive fires, final protective fires, 
and fires within the battle position; 
roles of machine guns, 81mm mortars, 
heavy mortars, and field artillery. 30¢. 

Battalion Coordinated Antitank De- 
fense Plan, 2413-USAR, 1 hour. De- 
velopment of AT plan, the use of ob- 
stacles, characteristics and tactical em- 
ployment of AT weapons organic to 
the battalion and those weapons nor- 
mally in support of the battalion. 20¢. 

Command and Leadership Problems 
in Combat, 6127-USAR, 2 hours. Prob- 
lems that may confront a company 
commander in combat, including: 
training during combat; development 
of positive attitude in subordinate 
commanders; maintaining momentum 
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in the attack; support of isolated units; 
control of rumor, fear, and panic; and 
the importance of information. 15¢. 

Personnel Procedures, 6436-USAR, 
2 hours. A problem prepared in sup- 
port of the USAR school program 
which stresses the procedures of class- 
ification and assignment and shows 
how classification is an aid to the com- 
mander. The problem also discusses 
the career management program and 
enlisted promotions. 20¢. 

Regimental and Battalion Staffs, In- 
fantry Regiment, 6904A-USAR, 1 
hour. Organization of the regimental 
and battalion staffs, infantry regiment, 
command and staff relationship, gen- 
eral duties of staff officers. 15¢. 


New Training Films 

A series of seven training films on 
the techniques of machine-gun fire 
has been made at Fort Benning and 
should be available in Signal Corps 
film libraries by 1 October. It consists 
of: Introduction, Part I (30 minutes), 
which explains the need for teamwork 
and discusses fire and target designa- 
tion; Introduction, Part Il (30 min- 
utes), which covers fire distribution, 
control, and commands; Engagement 
of Targets and Direct Laying (30 min- 
utes); Preparation of Range Cards 
(30 minutes); Expedients for Pre- 
Determined Fire (30 minutes); Over- 
head Fire (15 minutes); and Position 
Defilade (25 minutes). 


THE AAA & GM SCHOOL 


Revised Manual 

A revised edition of Field Manual 
444, “Medium and Heavy Antiair- 
craft Artillery,” 23 December 1954, 
has been distributed to the field. It 
supersedes FM 44-4, 20 November 
1950, to include Cl, 23 October 1952; 
C2, 30 March 1953; and TC 11, 3 
May 1954. Gunnery is discussed for 
90mm and 120mm batteries equip 
with either the SCR-584, M-9, M-10 
combination, or the AAFCS M33. 
Velocity fire, the primary method of 
preparatory fire for units equipped 
with the AAFCS M33, is discussed in 


detail. A separate section is devoted 
to gun grouping, a subject stressed in 
instruction at the School. 


THE ENGINEER SCHOOL 


Combat Real Estate 

TES is presently engaged in a re- 
search project to examine the metheds 
that have been used in the past with 
respect to real-estate procedures. In 
war, after térrain has been won, the 
Army must often assure satisfactory 
compensation for use made of prop- 
erty. The Corps of Engineers is the 
sole Army agency responsible for this 
job, which reached massive propor- 
tions during World War II. 

The problem will vary according to 
whether the combat zone is in friendly 
or enemy territory, and to the state 
of development of the area. Costs have 
ranged from the rental for a building 
to reimbursement of owners for coco- 
nut palms that were bulldozed aside 
so that air fields could be built. 

The purpose of the research project 
is to standardize procedures and bring 
policies, doctrines, and techniques up 
to date. 


Water Supply Cr -srse 

TES is offering an eight-week course 
for enlisted water-supply specialists in 
active and reserve engineer units. The 
course is conducted by the Department 
of Mechanical and ‘Technical Equip- 
ment and teaches current techniques 
in using standard water-supply equip- 
ment. 

The equipment includes a diatomite 
filtrating unit that replaces the sand 
filter used diictag World War II. The 
new filter gets its name from diatoms, 
the skeletal remains of minute marine 
animals. They form a kind of earth 
that is placed in suspension on the 
filter base and strains impurities. Fifty-, 
35-, and 15-gallon-per-minute diatomite 
filters are in current use. The engineer 
water supply company has nine 50- 
gpm sets with a capacity of 600,000 
gallons per day and a tanker hauling 
potential of 21,000 gallons at one 
time. 
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European View of Atomic War 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND ARMIES 
By Lt. Colonel F. O. Miksche 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1955 
222 Pages; Index; $5.00 
Reviewed by 
Cotonet W. R. KintTNER 


A book on the impact of atomic weap- 
ons to land armies, by a military writer 


of Miksche’s reputation, is a welcome - 


contribution to the fluid military think- 
ing of our times, especially since it is 
the first comprehensive work written by 
a European on the subject. Much of its 
value as well as its deficiencies can be 
traced to Miksche’s necessarily indirect 
contact with the problems involved in 
the evolutionary American adaptation 
of atomic weapons to ground strategy 
and tactics. 


The introduction to the main subject 
—the first half of the book—is an overly 
long survey of World War II for a work 
devoted to atomic armies. It serves to 
introduce Miksche’s basic theme that 
“an army which bases its doctrine on 
manpower plus machines instead of ma- 
chines plus manpower” rests upon a much 
sounder foundation. 

The chapter on atomic tactics is full 
of a series of interesting but sometimes 
contradictory ideas. The first is that an 
atomic war between comparatively evenly 
matched opponents will likely follow the 
static model of World War I. This point 
is developed by a tactical playback of 
the German offensive against the West- 
ern allies in May 1940. In this war 
game both sides use atomic weapons 
sparingly and cautiously before the strug- 
gle lapses into a state of stagnation on 
the ground and the battle switches to 
a mutual atomic air blitz against the key 
cities of Germany, France, and England. 

The “playback” script seems unrealis- 
tic. Thousands of conventional sorties 
are mixed with atomic strikes while nei- 
ther side concentrates on trying to knock 
out the tactical airfields from which the 
strikes are mounted. Subsequently, 
Miksche criticizes the script by suggest- 
ing that the air forces would probably 
begin bombardments to a depth of a 
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hundred miles to separate the front from 
the rear. Among other things, Miksche 
suggests that the armies of the future 
adopt a linear type of defense comprised 
of a series of thin defensive belts in lieu 
of the more common dispersed strong- 
point system. Finally, the author specu- 
lates that decision on land may be 
impossible since atomic weapons will 
almost prohibit maneuver. “In such cir- 
cumstances the issue will be decided 
principally by air power .. .” and “. . . 
the front as such becomes merely a 
necessary barrier protecting the bases of 
the strategic air forces and of the war 
industries from large scale and wide- 
spread infiltration.” It is regrettable that 
Miksche did not put this conclusion into 
proper focus prior to developing the 
concepts contained in the chapter en- 
titled “Future Armies,” which imply a 
far more decisive role for armies. 

Miksche winds up the book with criti- 
cal comments on prevalent Western 
(U.S.) military doctrine and tactics: Phys- 
ical occupation is indispensable. . . . The 
unwieldy division of the Atlantic Powers 
hardly meets the exigencies of atomic 
warfare. . . . Should every lieutenant 
have a jeep and every battalion a whole 
general staff? . . . Fire and cross-country 
movement are no longer in equilib 
OM 6k. 

Taking a look at the characteristics 
of Communist and Western armies, 
Miksche advocates that the West might 
well avoid mobile warfare altogether in 
the initial phase of a future conflict, 
adopt a defensive attitude and ward off 
hostile invasion from the secure shelters 
of a kind of atomic Maginot Line. In 
view of 1940, this prescription for a new 
Maginot approach, although it may have 
some technical validity, should be viewed 
with extreme caution. 

Beneath Miksche’s sometimes dogmat- 
ic assertions as well as his occasional 
contradictions lies an underlying theme 
which is likely to confront the U.S. with 
growing frequency: “The pattern of 
forces we require is almost the opposite 
of the ‘New Look’ strategy.” Western 
strategy, which underestimates the hu- 
man factor in war, is based on “bombs 











that are too big and armies that are too 
small; whereas the East has both at its 
disposal.” 

Will time confirm Miksche’s judg- 
ment? 


They Deserve Better 


U. S. MARINE OPERATIONS IN KOREA: Vol- 
ume |: The Pusan Perimeter 
By Lynn Montross and Capt. Nicholas A. 
Canzona, USMC 
Government Printing Office, 1954 
259 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $2.00 


Reviewed by 
Caprain CHartes B. MacDonatp 


“The reputation of the U.S. Army,” 
someone wrote recently, “is too great to 
be diminished by honest criticism of 
some of its doctrines or a few of its 
members.” The reputation of the U.S. 
Marine Corps is similarly solidly en- 
trenched. The first of a projected four 
volumes on Marine participation in the 
Korean conflict does not reflect conf- 
dence in this fact. 

The opening half of the volume pro- 
vides a sparsely annotated capsule 
history of Korea, an account of the North 
Korean People’s Army and its aggression, 
and the story of events leading to com- 
mitment of the Ist Provisional Marine 
Brigade. The second half describes the 
Marine role.in three engagements within 
the Pusan Perimeter during August and 
early September 1950: the Sachon of- 
fensive and two engagements along the 
Naktong River. 

The main trouble with the book is 
its tone. The Americans never made a 
mistake. How presumptuous of the “Asi- 
atic peasants” to challenge us! 

It is hard to believe that all was lily- 
white—even from a Marine viewpoint— 
during those early, miserable days in 
Korea. If the book is to have true edu- 
cational value for the Marine Corps, if 
it is to present a factual account to the 
American public, some attention must 
be paid the errors, the misdeeds, and 
the failures that are inevitable in any 
armed conflict. 

One of the few recorded instances of 
this type happened the first night 
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The thousands, soldier and civilian, who have read—and enjoyed and 
profited from—COMBAT ACTIONS IN KOREA will want this com- 
panion book. Here is more combat action, plus the workings of the vast 
logistical system that makes it possible for the infantry, artillery and 
armor to fight. 


Every member of every technical and administrative service will want a 
copy of this record of service to the line. Every line soldier should have a 
copy to fill in the blanks of his own experience. 


$5 
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ashore when the Marines in their assem- 
bly area engaged in indiscriminate fir- 
ing. But “being Marines,” to repeat a 
phrase, they listened when their com- 
mander “made it known in n> uncertain 
terms that such conduct would not be 
tolerated again.” “From that time on,” 
the authors tell us, “every man in the 
Brigade took him at his word.” 

The writing in many places is op- 
pressively histrionic. The dramatics often 
obscure educational aspects of the book, 
like the advantages of the Marines’ 
closely integrated air-ground team. An 
obsession with claiming “firsts” and with 
using superlatives is particularly apparent 
in two final summary sections. The au- 
thors appear to have forgotten that ac- 
tions speak louder than words. 

The narration of the three combat 
engagements is much more workman- 
like and restrained. One of the actions 
—the first Naktong bulge—comes vividly 
into focus. The small-unit level of nar- 
ration inevitably invites comparison with 
Major Russell A. Gugeler’s Combat Ac- 
tions in Korea, which is unfortunate. 
Major Gugeler was free to relate selected 
actions, while the Marine historians had 
to cover all Marine engagements. Not 
all combat actions are inherently inter- 
esting to read about. Nor can the Ma- 
rines through postwar letters and 
interviews pravide the kind of realistic 
battle detail.which emerges from inter- 
views obtainéd in the field by historians 
accompanying the troops. 

The size and format of the book and 
the photographs are excellent. A real 
service could be provided the reader by 
map references in the text. This would 
eliminate the discovering 
a map several pages after it is needed. 
The maps themselves are no more than 
adequate. On the maps inside the covers, 
the phase lines in several instances are 
wrong, and the enemy situation has been 
taken from contemporary G2 maps rather 
than from more accurate captured enemy 
documents. 

The book 


confidence 


frustration of 


is not the kind to excite 
in official history, It is to be 
hoped that in their forth¢éoming volumes 
the Marines may return to the factual and 
less hurried look at their activities which 
characterizes their World War IL mono- 
graphs. The contributions of the U.S. 
Marines who fought in Korea deserve 
a more realistic, less journalistic, more 
objective historical monument. 


Sovietizing Slavs and Satellites 


SATELLITE GENERALS: A Study of Military Elites 
in the Soviet Sphere 
By Ithiel de Sola Pool 
Hoover Institute Studies 
Stanford University Press 
165 Pages; $1.75 
Reviewed by 


Lr. Coronet Rosert B. Rice 


When Moscow’s militarists made world 
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headlines in Warsaw on 14 May by 
ratifying the obvious, there was already 
on the market a fine study of the ill- 
defined aspects of the obvious. 

“Konev Heads Unified Red Military 
Setup” was a headline already described 
in explicit terms by the Hover Institute's 
eycellent and timely study on the satellite 
generals of the nations in the new Soviet 
alliance designed to counteract NATO 
and West German rearmament. 

Ithiel Pool’s text is more than one on 
the military élite; it is an insight into the 
Soviet policy and technique of handling 
and influencing the military forces so 
recently placed under Marshal Konev. It 
is a description of the de facto condition 
th: Russians made appear new. 

This is a study of leadership in Com- 
munist armies. More precisely, it is an 
examination of the conflict between two 
needs which the Reds face in building 
up satellite armies: “The need for loyal 
military leaders and the need for skilled 
ones. A free society asks only basic loyal- 
ty and not doctrinaire fanaticism. The 
Communists demand adherence to every 
detail of the dogmatic line. It must favor 
untutored rebels over experienced leaders. 
Because it is revolutionary and fanatical 
it often beheads its most skilled leaders.” 

Laying its foundation on the basis of 
purges and proven policies of the past, 
the text faces up to the future with the 
conclusion: There is a popular theory 
that the satellite armies are temporary 
jerry-built structures riven by inner ten- 
sion and designed as makeshift until the 
Soviet decides to incorporate them within 
the Soviet Army. “Our research leads to 
a different conclusion, namely 
Soviet plan has been to build up the 
satellite armies for a long stint.” While 
it is possible for the Russians to incor 
porate the fringe nations into the USSR, 
the author and: his well-qualified assist 
ants hold that it is improbable. “Our 
findings indicate rather a Soviet plan to 
develop the satellite forces into important 
strong but separate offensive forces com 
pletely subordinate to and allied with, 
but not a part of the Soviet Army.” 

When iit is considered that the bulk 
of the author’s hard-to-get material and 
later research had a general cut-off date 
of 1952, this conclusion was prophetic. 

The consequences and meaning of 
purge emerge clearly in this study which 
has focus on the future. Within the satel- 
lite ranks “the lines of tension are already 
fairly clear. The career officers must know 
that their days are numbered, recognizing 
the portents of a purge in the rise of a 
new generation of officers.” 

Nation by. nation, ‘the leaders and 
cliques of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ruma- 
nia, Hungary, and China are examined 
in terms of personalities, politics, back- 
ground, and the overruling forces of past, 
purge, and the persuasiveness of the So- 
viets. 
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COMBAT 
ACTIONS 


KOREA 


Infantry—Artillery—Armor 


By 
Major Russell A. Gugeler 


Here is the war in Korea—at the 
fighting level. The true accounts of 
outstanding small-unit actions writ- 
ten by a trained soldier-observer 
and historian from on-the-spot ob- 
servations and interviews with the 
men who actually did the fighting. 
Working as a member of the ob- 
server team from the Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Major 
Gugeler has made the most of his 
unique opportunity and material to 
bring out the drama and boredom, 
the gallantry and fear, the flashes 
of brilliance and stupidity which 
add up to a splendid digest of com- 
bat lessons that every soldier should 
read. 


Reviewers say: 


For anybody who has ever 
served in war, for anvbody who will ever 
have to serve in war.” George Barrett, 
in New York Times Sunday Book Re- 
view. 

“. . . Of considerable professional in- 
terest to any military student and of 
particular interest to those who were 
there.” Maj. J. R. Stevens, in Marine 
Corps Gazette. 


“The ground forces would do well to 
set this book u up as required reading.” 
Army Times’ The American Daily. 


$5.00 
260 Pages 
COMBAT FORCES 
Book Service 


1529 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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While ruthless, demoralized, and un- 
educated political hatchet men may fll 
important security and political posts, the 
author reveals that the Communists have 
turned to professional military men when- 
ever they felt they could trust them. In 
each satellite army in Europe the text 
reveals the tenuous balance between the 
professional leader and the bumptious 
Communist newcomer—a balance that 
must hold until a new generation of 


af Selected Check List of the Month’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a monthly check list of the most impor- 
books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 


tant, useful and potentially 


BEYOND COURAGE. By Clay Blair, Jr. 
David McKay Company, 1955. 247 Pages; 
$3.50. A group of escape tales concerning 
Air Force people who made their way 
from Korean captivity back to the Ameri- 
can lines. The author seems to have used 
his descriptive writing skill to better ad- 
vantage than in his previous books, The 
Atomic Submarine and Admiral Rickover 
and The Hydrogen Bomb. The six tales 
are packed with excitement. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE SUGAR 
ISLANDS, 1759. By Marshall Smelser. 
University of North Carolina Press, 1955. 
212 Pages; Index; $5.00. An example of 
painstaking research and masterly writing 
of an early amphibious campaign. It is al- 
most but not quite C. S. Forester with 
footnotes. A scholarly work with a touch 
of humor. Guadeloupe and Martinique are 
the scenes of the action. 


CHURCHILL: HIS LIFE IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. Edited by Randolph S. Church- 
ill and Helmut Gernsheim. Rinehart & 
Company, 1955. Index; $5.00. A collec- 
tion of photographs of one of the great 
statesmen of our time, edited by his son. 
The printing reproduction is good though 
not excellent, and the selection of ma- 
terial is superb. 


CIVIL WAR ON THE WESTERN 
BORDER, 1854-1865. By Jay Monaghan. 
Little, Brown & Company, 1955. 454 
Pages; Index; %6.00. A clear, well-written, 
scholarly outline of the Western Border 
troubles from the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act to the end of the Civil War. 


THE DAY THE CENTURY ENDED. 
By Francis Irby Gwaltney. Rinehart & 
Company, 1955. 312 Pages; $3.50. A 
beautifully written, stirring, exciting novel 
of the war in the Pacific which, unfortu- 
nately, would give the inexperienced read- 
er the idea that all National Guard officers 
are idealistic, patriotic and exceptional 
leaders and that practically all Regulars 
are small, mean, petty and cowardly. Al- 
ready sold to Hollywood. 


DESTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUC- 
TION: Personal Experiences of the Late 
War. By Richard Taylor, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral in the Confederate Army. Edited, with 
a preface by Richard Harwell. Longmans, 
Green & Company, 1955. 380 Pages; In- 
dex; $7.50. A literate Southern general 
writes his Civil War reminiscences with 
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Communist-indoctrinated officers can take 
over. The text points to some places where 
in Europe the take-over is not far off. 
The balance is not the same in each 
border nation. In Poland there was no 
trustworthy core of professional officers, 
so the Russians transformed Soviet Army 
officers into Poles, securing skilled and 
loyal leadership. Some readers may not 
agree with the authors, who cite Poland 
as having the strongest military potential, 


but the text documents its case. The fact 
t! at the Polish Army is working hard on 
its educational program shows that an 
army of the future is being concentrated 
upon. Those who knew the Polish Car- 
pathian Division in Italy and the Free 
Poland forces of the West will recall 
their justified anti-Soviet attitude. The 
book shows how many went back to their 
native land. 

The purges are tabulated for Rumania, 
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a pen dipped in acid and honey. Well 
edited and annotated and with a short 
but adequate index. 


FAILURE OF A REVOLUTION. By 
Rudolf Coper. Cambridge University Press, 
1955. 294 Pages; Index; $5.00. Political 
events in Germany between November 
19T8 and March 1919. An object lesson 
for those who believe that internal revo- 
lution is the answer to any question. Ebert 
was the most rational although dishonest 
of the important characters. 


THE HOLSTEIN MEMOIRS. Edited by 
Norman Rich and M. H. Fisher. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1955. 216 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. The first volume of the 
memoirs of a middle-rank member of 
the German foreign office who had much 
to do with shaping Germany's foreign 
policy up to the period of World War I. 
Doubtful that any reader would want it 
for his personal library but it should be 
available in the larger official libraries. 


THE LAND THEY FOUGHT FOR. By 
Clifford Dowdey. Doubleday & Company, 
1955. 438 Pages; Index; $6.00. Another 
volume in the excellent and rapidly grow- 
ing “Mainstream of America” series— 
this one “The story of the South as the 
Confederacy, 1832-1865.” 


THE MEN’S GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Edited by Eugene Fodor. David McKay 
Company, 1955. 650 Pages; Illustrated; 
$4.50. A useful travel guide, unfortunate- 
ly slanted toward the rather well-heeled 
male, and which carries the additional 
gimmick of a Readers Club Membership 
Card which offers some discounts and 
“special attention” at shops and restau- 
rants participating in the plan. The style 
is a cross between Esquire and the normal 
dull travel book. 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD, Volume II. By 
Major General J. F. C. Fuller. Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1955. 561 Pages; Maps; Index; 
$6.00. This volume shows how warfare 
altered history and describes the battles 
that changed the destiny of nations from 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 
to the Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 


PRINCIPLES OF INSURANCE AND 
RELATED GOVERNMENT BENEFITS 


—' 


FOR SERVICE PERSONNEL, fifth edi- 
tion. By Associates in the Social Sciences, 
Department of Social Sciences, United 
States Military Academy. Military Service 
Publishing Company 1955. 207 Pages; 
Index; $1.50. A solid explanation of a 
much confused tool in estate planning. 
Offers some rather clear explanations of 
the foggy paragraphs in most life insur- 
ance contracts. 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONAL FI- 
NANCE FOR SERVICE PERSONNEL. 
By Colonel Robert F. McDermott and 
Associates in the Social Sciences, Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, United States 
Military Academy. Military Service Pub- 
lishing Company, 1955. 178 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $1.50. Designed primarily 
for the younger officer, this how-to-do-it 
text contains much good, solid information 
and any arguments as to its conclusions 
would be matters of opinion rather than 
fact. Of limited value to the soldier who 
is forty-plus but still would make a fine 
gift to every youngster who is making the 
military his career. It follows a conserva- 
tive philosophy. 


STRANGE CREATURES OF THE SEA. 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. L. C. Page & Com- 
pany, 1955. 236 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.75. For those who like to gather shells, 
eat sea food or go fishing, here is an in- 
credibly simple layman’s guide to some 
of the lesser ants species of sea dwellers. 


U. S. ARMY IN WORLD WAR II: 
THE TECHNICAL SERVICES. THE 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS: ORGAN- 
IZATION, SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
Volume II. By Erna Risch and Chester 
L. Kieffer. Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army, 1955. 
433 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. QM 
activities in the ZI during World War II. 
There is a particularly thought-provoking 
section about procurement and training of 
officers and enlisted personnel. Another 
reminder of the varied activities performed 
by the QMC. 


THE VIKING ROCKET STORY. By 
Milton W. Rosen. Harper & Brothers, 
1955. 242 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.75. A gee-whiz-aren’t-we-wonderful 
story of the test flights of the Viking 
rocket. Scientific adventure in readable 
and sometimes exciting form. 
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whose main military leadership has been 
drawn from ex-POWs. There is a pre- 
diction of a future conspiracy in Ruma- 
nia, as well as of a circumspect purge 
in Hungary. 

One must consider the thought that 
while the top leadership is in a state of 
transition, there lie below the leaders of 
today armies that have been greatly mod- 
ernized, and the lower leadership is 
strongly Red-indoctrinated and disci- 
plined. 

While General Peng Teh-huai cl.2ered 
the Warsaw agreement, his nation and 
its army stand apart from the European 
satellites in several aspects. The study is 
generally correct in stating that Red 
China’s army does not face an overriding 
loyalty problem among leaders. However, 
China’s geography, limited communica- 
tions, and regional variances are factors 
competing with the Red dictatorship on 
a long-range basis, and the text might 
well have devoted a little more attention 
to future possibilities. The recent purge 
of two Red generals is evidence of oppor- 
tunism or ambition motivating even the 
well indoctrinated to try new fields or 
vary from the party line. Peking’s 1954 
strengthening of its power over regional 
commands gives researchers cause to look 
for possible future fissures. The author 
does hint that the new generation of off- 
cers may well expect more privileges and 
comforts than the old guerrilla warriors 
had. 

The Chinese leaders are well analyzed 
and their influence adequately defined. 
The author points to the fact that re- 
gional factionalism and schisms between 
the field armies, while a potential danger 
to Peking, are not likely to materialize 
except under conditions of defeat. This 
is a point to bear in mind. History shows 
that large bodies of Chinese can collapse 
or separate suddenly in war once the 
pressure strikes the right portion. 

Treatment of East German leaders 
would have strengthened this volume. 
Likewise, more space on China. But the 
study is excellent, definitive, and straight- 
forward in its approach. The military 
reader will find this a “must”—and he 
will find the text attacks the problem 
with success. 


How to Keep the Wolf Away 


PLANNING YOUR FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 
By John E. Leibenderfer 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1955 
294 Pages; Index; $3.95 


Reviewed by 
Bric. Gen. Donatp ARMSTRONG 


If you are not within hailing distance 
of those threescore years and ten, and if 
you would welcome advice on managing 
your finances, this book is for you. It is 
greatly superior to the average “how to” 
book. It is a serious analysis by a com- 
petent authority and it deserves the im- 
print of an outstanding university press. 


JULY 1955 


Mr. Leibenderfer is a registered in- 
vestment adviser and a member of the 
faculty of the University of Oklahoma. 
His recommendations for reaching finan- 
cial independence in spite of small salaries 
and high cost of living are practical ai... 
attainable with some help and will power 
on the part of the reader. 

The problems faced in meeting the 
objective vary with the age of the head of 
the family and the number and ages of the 
children. Consequently after explaining 
the rules of the game of capital accumu 
lation—and close attention and thought 
are needed to understand this technique 
—the author examines specific case his- 
tories of family finance. Here we learn 
the fundamentals of insurance and social 
security, of home ownership versus rent- 
ing, of investment in stocks and bonds 
and other media for savings. The sug- 
gestions for controlling family expenses 
will almost certainly help budgeting pro- 
cedure. 

This is a most constructive and useful 
b ok for members of the armed forces 
whose salaries and standard of living ne- 
cessitate careful financial management. 
It is well worth the price of admission 
and many hours of careful study. 


More High-Standard Fuller 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD: Volume II: From the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, 1588, to the Battle 
of Waterloo, 1815 

By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1955 
561 Pages; Maps; Index; $6.00 


Reviewed by 
Bric. Gen. Donatp ARMSTRONG 


Two climactic turning points in his- 
tory mark the beginning and end of 
General Fuller's second volume of his 
monumental study of war in the Western 
World. Both happen to be decisive vic- 
tories for England. The defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in 1588 impressively 
emphasized the meaning of sea power 
in the rise and fall of nations. The battle 
of Waterloo ended the hegemony of 
France in Europe. 

The strategy and tactics of these cam- 
paigns and of the other more significant 
military events in between are adequately 
explained. But military history cannot be 
understood unless the politic] and eco- 
nomic causes of wars and the relationship 
of war with the wealth and power of 
nativns are effectively shown. General 
Fuller is exceptionally well qualified to 
prove that war is a continuation of politics 
when diplomacy fails, and the political 
results are always amply discussed. Con- 
sequently this trilogy is of exceptional 
value for everyone concerned with war, 
from second lieutenants to heads of states. 
The layman who would like to under- 
stand the time of troubles in which we 
live will also find these volumes profitable 
reading. Entertaining too, since General 
Fuller has a rich store of story and anec- 


dote to enliven the grim picture of war- 
fare. 

For example, in Wolfe’s Quebec cam- 
paign in 1759 we read that Wolfe ob- 
jected to flogging and his maintenance 
of discipline was unorthodox, as this ex- 
ample, dated August 22, shows: “Two 
men, Darby and Everson, who had taken 
alarm during the night and shown ‘evi- 
dent tokens of fear,’ were punished as 
follows: they were made to ‘stand one 
hour at ye necessary house [latrine] each 
with a woman’s cap upon his head. . . 
as a small punishment for the dishonour 
they have brought upon the corps and 
their brother soldiers.’ Such a humilia- 
tion must have been far more effective 
than the usual five score of lashes.”” 

Many people look at the possibilities 
of atomic war today and deny the im- 
portance of military history of earlier 
epochs when battles were fought with 
simpler and more primitive weapons. 
General Fuller looks for the enduring 
lessons which we can neglect only at our 
peril. For example, he observes that the 
naval campaign ending with the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada profoundly in- 
fluenced naval strategy and he lists the 
principles derived from analyzing this 
campaign at sea. 

In this volume wars on the American 
continent appear in military history for 
the first time. Wolfe, who was only thir- 
ty-two, brilliantly led the small force 
which ended the long struggle between 
England and France for supremacy in 
North America, and General Fuller gives 
an equally brilliant account of this no- 
table campaign. It has been called “a 
boys’ campaign”; most of the top-ranking 
officers being under thirty years of age. 

The summary of the causes of the 
American Revolution provides an excel- 
lent introduction to the more detailed 
study of the Saratoga campaign, the battle 
of the Chesapeake and the siege of York- 
town. From the successful outcome of 
the Revolution, “a new nation, in po- 
tential rivalling all the nations of Europe 
combined, was added to the Western 
world.” 

The scene shifts back to Europe with 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
Valmy was followed by the long struggle 
between France on the one hand and 
England and the European coalition on 
the other. Trafalgar, Jena, and other de- 
cisive battles led finally to Waterloo and 
Napoleon’s downfall. 

As was to be anticipated in studies by 
General Fuller, the role of weapons in 
modifying tactics is adequately described 
throughout this volume. The great value 
today of General Fuller’s view of military 
history, however, is his emphasis on the 
permanent elements in warfare which 
are human rather than material. His study 
of war describes the essentials without 
oversimplifying the complexities of grand 
strategy and without dwelling on the 
minutiae of battles and campaigns. 
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